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The Loss of Power Caused by Locomotive Drivers of 
Unequal Diameter. 








To THz EDITOR OF THE RAILROAD GAZETTE: 
What would be the loss in pulling power of a 10-wheel en 
gine whose wheels are not of the same diameter, as per ac- 


The motion of a car can most readily be considered by ref- | now constantly increasing, and the shock which is propor- 
erence to a diagram in which one axis represents time, the ' tional to the square of this difference of veiocity gradually 
other space or distance. Thus in figure 1 the line O C repre- | increases, and is greatest at the rear end of the train. 
sents a cat moving with a uniform velocity of 50 ft. per| For the purpose of representing these cases graphically I 
second (about 35 miles per hour). If, however, a brake, ex- | prefer to represent one axis as corresponding to the initial 
erting a uniform retarding effect, were applied at 0, its 
movement would be represented by a curve O B A. In the) 
first case the movement would be represented by the formula 
d=vrt 
and in the second case by the formula 
d=vt—jrt? 
where v = initial velocity, t = time, and d distance or | 
space passed through in the time f. 

In practice we do not tave exactly these conditions of a| 
uniformly retarded movement on account of the fluctuations | 
in the coefficient of friction of the brake shoes: stiil, for our 
present purpose, it will be sufficient to consider this as con- | 
stant. Assuming this to be the case, we have the value of 7 | 
for Carpenter brake in stops from 20 miles per hour (empty | 
car train) as about 3.9, while for stops from 40 miles aah 
hour as 3.7. 

Assuming for ra constant value of 4, we have the curve | 
OB A representing the motion of a car from O with a! 
velocity of 50 feet per second to A, where it is at rest. The 
velocity at any point is proportional to the tangent of the! ‘ee/| 
angle made by a line tangent to the curve at that poirt with | 
the line O D. The curve O B A is a parabola, and referred | 
to the axis A y. A x is represented by the formula | 
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If in this manner we represent the motion of two cars, the | 
point at which such curves intersect would show the point of | 
impact or shock, and the difference in the squares of the tan- 
gents of the angles at this point would be proportional to | 
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Fig. 2. 








velocity, and represent the retardation from time of apply- 
ing the brake by ordinates at right angles to this axis, thus 






If we apply the brake instantly to the front car, this | the motion of the car shown in Fig. 1 would be represented 








companying diagram ¢ The boiler pressure is 130 Ibs. per| the amount or force of such shock or impact. 
Let us consider the case of a train of cars of equal weight 
- \! ae." with 14 foot slack between cars and no draw springs or buf-| 
\ _ ) ( _P ea, Se 
. We (  ) | car then moves with a uniform retardation and the distance | 
% A YN nee moved in any timetis d = vt — } t?, The next car, however, 
= _ = on yao «| Continues to move with a uniform velocity, hence the two | 


ears will collide when 


by a curve whose ordinates were equal to the distance be- 
"and the curve O B A, but, as we have 
shown, this distance represents the retardation, and is equal 
to Wyrf. 










sq. in., and the main rods are connected to the centre driver. 
The question may be of interest, as many similar cases are 
brought into shops daily. In other words, when should an 
engine go into shop for worn tires ? A. D. B. 
[Comment will be found in the editorial columns.— 
Ep. RAILROAD GAZETTE. | 








The Cause ot Shock. 


To THE EDITOR OF THE RAILROAD GAZETTE: 


k+vrt=vt—irt? In fig. 2 I have represented the first case of a brake applied 
to front car only. A, B, C, Dand E represent five cars; the 
Vi distance between these points represent the slack between the 
In other words, the second car impinges upon the first car | cars. All the cars are moving with the same initial velocity and 
at the end of 34 second. The velocity of the front car at this | the motion of each ear is, therefore, represented by a straight 
instantisv = r—rt = 50 —2 = 48, The rear car, however, | line, as (2 or £4, At A the brake is applied to this car, 
has still the velocity of 50 ft. per second. We, therefore, | which is now uniformly retarded, describing the curve repre- 
have a shock due to a difference of velocity of 2 feet per 
second. | 
After impact both cars continue with a velocity of 49 ft. | 
per second, which is uniformly retarded, but as tke brake now | 


or when 
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In view of the interest manifested in this subject and its 
bearing upon the possibility of a successful *‘ buffer brake,” 
I will venture a statement giving the resuit of my study of 
this subject. 

There seems to be considerable misapprehension “as to ex- 
actly what is ordinarily understood by sbock in reference to 
train brakes. ‘This I define as the collision or impact between 
two cars moving at different velocities; meaning by cars not 
the draw heads, but the car bodies or parts rigidly connected 
thereto. When the draw springs bave been sent home, then 


acts on two cars with same force as before on one car, the | 
value of r is now only half its former value and the next im- 


pact must be calculated with this value of r. In this manner | 
we find the following when the brake is applied on front car 


only : 
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the draw heads form arigid mass for transmitting the 


*“* shock,” and until this happens we do not have any shock. | 


Either there is no shock or else it isfelt. What might other- 
wise be quite a perceptible shock is often prevented by the | 





action of the draw springs in modifying the relative veloci- | to square of difference in velocities, we readily see why, as 





ties with which the cars tend to come together. ° | 
When two cars moving with different velocities come to- 





gether we bave, in the first place, a sudden change in ve- | | consequent retarding force, of the engine as compared with a | 
ocity of each car, one being accelerated and the other re- | car. 


tarded, thus causing the slideometer to move, and, scconmity, | | 
we have a loss of what Weisbach calls ‘*‘ mechanical effect.” 
The change of velocity is expressed by the formula : 


| 
| 
| 
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If in similar manner we calculate the velocities or impact | 
| under the supposition that the brakes apply on each car just | 






























































oa op 22 $ l- | | le ta ‘| the brake. When this curve is intersected by the line B 1 we 
scliladadl pl f. | have the impact due to the unbraked car B, impinging upon 
Where v, and v, represent the velocity of the cars at the | as | | | | the braked car A. The velocity of the car B, in reference to 
instant of impact, v the velocity of both cars just after im- | | the car A, is proportional to the tangent of the angle of inter- 
pact, and W, and W, the weights of the impinging cars. | oo j H section, as shown by the tangent 1a. Immediately after 
In regard to weight, we must remember thatif all the | \ impact both cars have the velocity relative to the initial 
slack of the forward car is taken up, we have the weight of | | | } velocity and the velocity of the remaining cars, as represented 
rear car impinging against all the cars in front of it. In| ait | | | py the line 1 a’, but the brake on the front car now retards 
other words, if we have two cars of equal weight they will | | | | | both cars along the line 1, 2, and at 2 we have the impact of 
move after impact with a velocity the mean between the | | | | | |the third car. The velocity of impact is represented by the 
initial velocities of the two cars, while if one car impinges) _| | |* | line 2 b, the resulting velocity by line 2b’. The next impact 
against a number of cars abead of it, the velocity of the | | occurs at the point 4, where the relative velocity of the cars, 
front cars will be but slightly accelerated, while tbe rear cars | | | | |orthe velocity of impact, is still less. A mere inspection of 
will be retarded an amount almost equal to the total differ-| y —_|____—|—. | such a diagram will show that the velocity of impact grows 
ence in velocity of the cars at the instant of impact. | | constantly less, and therefore, in a long train the shock in the 
The shdeometer measures the impact by indicating the | | | | | last car is slight, even with a powerful engine brake. 
amount of this sudden change of velocityin the rear car,and| 5; —| x } + Fig. 3 represents a similar diagram for the case where the 
its movement, of course, is proportional te the square of this | } | | brake is applied on each car immediately after the impact cf 
sudden change in velocity and would fairly represeut the | | | such car. (The horizontal scale in fig. 3 for convenience is 
power of the shock for injury to stock, etc. | 0 + 7 ty =e +75 7 at | twice that of fig. 2.) As before, the velocity of impact is 
The loss of energy due to impact, which, if sufficient, is | Y ; ii | proportional to tangent of angle of intersection. This for 
expended in @estroymg tbe cars, is represented by the) Fig. 1 the impact between first and second cars is same as in pre- 


formula 
MM, _ (vi — 2)? 
M,+M, 29 


Ww, W, 


se Sith WW. 
1 2 





be the case with the ordinary buffer brake, we then have 


where v and W represent velocity and weight as before. Velocity Velocity | both cars the value of r remains the same as for the first car, 
In other words, if the conditions as to mass or weight re- Impact of — of — on ne gm by = be- | i. e., r = 4, while in previous case it was equal to ove-half of 

. Fe. . Ft. ween . . age , 
main constant the shock is directly proportional to (vr, — r.)?, | — oer on oar sec. per eoscnd. _ shocks. | its value before impact, or = 2. In consequence of this the 
the square of the difference in the velocity of the two cars at | 1 and 4 ry - eed p14 - seconds. | velocity of impact at 2 (shown by line 20) is greater than at 1, 
the instant of impact. To consider shock, then, we must first | 3 poe | 4 47.50 50.00 250 5 OO while in former case it was less. In other words, if we apply 
consider all the elements affecting the velocity of the cars be- | 4 and 5 7.06 50.00 2.94 — the brakes only to front car, the velocity of impact decreases ; 


fore impact. In other words, the difference in velocities at impact is 


Velocity Velocity Difference Time be-| 
Impact of forward of rear car. in velocity. tween im- 
between car. Ft. per Ft. persec- Ft. persec- pact. Sec- N | | 
cars. second. ond. ond. onds. | wy _| | 
land % 48. 50.00 2.00 50 2 An eat 
2and3 48.27 50.60 1.72 BT 3 
sand 4 48.37 50.00 1.63 36 oe | 
4and5 48.41 50.00 1.59 35 — * 
dand 6 48.45 50.00 1.54 ee a 
In other words, we have the successive impacts occurring) “” ‘e ~ 
| with less difference in velocities and as shock is proportional | ma 5 
‘4 
| in stop 251, no severe shock was felt in rear car. This bolds | \ 
| good even after allowing for the greater mass or weight, and | | ‘ 


after it has collided with the car ahead, somewhat as would 
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Fig. 

































| sented by the formula R = !4 rt? where R is the total re- 
| tardation in the time ¢, and r is the rate of retardation due to 


| vious case, and is represented by the line 1 a, the resulting 
velocity with which both cars move, shown by line 1 a’, is 
| also the same as before, but as brakes are now applied to 





while, if the brake is applied to each car immediately after 
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the impact of that car, the velocity of impact is constantly 
increasing, so that the shock is most severe in the last car. 

Let us now consider such a caseas the Westinghouse brake as 
tested at Burlington in 1887 on a 50-car train, assuming that 
the brake was applied on the rear car in 5 seconds after brake 
applied on the engine. If the value of 7 as before is taken as 
constant at 4, then the motion of any car, after application 
of the brake, if such car were moving independently, would 
be represented by a parabola as 1 aa a lL (Fig. 4). If, as stated, 
we assume that it took 5 seconds to appiy the brake on rear 
car, and that the successive intervals of time between appli- 
cation of brakes on different cars were uniform, such appli- 
cation would be represented by the line 1 A A A, The mo- 
tion of car 10 would, if independent, be represented by the 
parabola 10 b b 10; that of car 20, by 20 ¢ ¢ 20; of car 30, by 
30 dd 30, ete. But after the successive cars have impinged 
upon car 1 they all move along as one car, and the combmed 
or resulting motion is represented by a line, as 1 R R R, and 
the shock for each impact is proportional to square of differ- 
ence between the tangent of the angle made by the line rep- 
resenting the independent motion of that car at the point of 
impact and the tangent of the augle of the curve 1 R RR at 
same point; or to the square of the velocity of impact. Thus 
the impact iu last car is proportional to the square of the 
tangent of the angle 6 50. 


For purpose of comparison I have shown at one side lines 
representing velocities of impact of 50, 25 and 12.5 ft. per 
second. 

If we change the brake apparatus so that ths brake ap- 
plies on the last car two seconds after application on frout 
ear, then the line of application would be represented by the 
line 1 A’ A’. The curve for the motion of car 1 is as before, 
1aqa1, but for cars 10, 20, 30, etc., we have the curve 10, 
10’, 20, 20’, 30, 30’, ete. The resulting curve. instead of be- 


ing along the line 1 R R R, snow along acurve but slightly be- | 


yond the curve 1 ¢ a a, anda mere inspection of the diagram 
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the successive cars, and I think this serves to illustrate and 
explain why the shock with the Westinghouse train, as 
tested at Burlington in 1887, was more severe than with the 
train as tested in 1886, why again the recent improvements 
in the Westinghouse brake have so materially reduced this 
shock, and why instantaneous application throughuut the 
train, under these conditions, will entirely prevent shock. 

Of course there are many influences modifying the effects 
as hera shown, and it must be borne in mind that the figures 
and curves given are for entirely imaginary conditions, such | 
as cars without draw-springs, brakes which exert their maxi | 
mum force instantly they are operated, coefficient of friction 
of brake shoes constant, ete.; still they serve to show the 
general principles upon which a study of this question of 
shock must be based. 

Let us now consider some of these modifying influences. In 
the first place, if we havea Icaded and an empty car and 
apply the brakes to both instantly, as the weight of one car 
is, say, twice that of the other, while the brake force in both 
cases is the same. then the value of 7 in one case is 4, 
while in the other only 2. The curves representing the 
movement of such cais would, therefore, be as in fig. 5, and 
we see that the angle of intersection is very slight, even in 
such a case as represented with 6 in. of free slack. 

If we have two cars with the brake applied to one car only 
with 6 in. free slack originally between these cars, then the 
shock is represented by the angle 9, fig. 7. But if the slack 
is all spring slack, then as soon as the brake is applied to the | 
forward car there is a certain retardation of this car and a 
tendency for the cars to come together as just shown, but 
this compresses the draw springs, which retards the rear car, | 
while it accelerates the forward car a proportionate amount, | 
| so that the two cars, instead of moving along the lines A a} 
| and B b, now move along the limes Aa’ and Bb’, and the! 
angie 6’ is much less than the angle 6 and consequently the | 
| shock is much less. 














If the draw springs were sufficiently | 


| car body-bolsters or transoms. 
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will show that the velocity of impact of rear car and con- 
sequent shock is very slight. If the application of the brake 
is instantaneous throughout the train, the line of applica- 
tion will be represented by the line 1 A” A’, the curves 
for the various cars by 1 aaa 1, 10, 10’, 20, 20’, 30, 30” 
etc., and as none of these curves would ever intersect, the 
cars would not come together, and we would, therefore, have 
nos hock. 





brake force immediately rise to'the maximum. In the Car 
penter brake, as tested at Burlington, it took probably three 
seconds to reach the maximum after the brake valves were 
actuated, and during tnis time the brake pressure rises grad- 
ually in thecylinier. In Fig. 6 the curve, A a’, represents 
the retardation when r is constant at 4 from the very begin- 
ning; or, in other words, when the maximum brake force is 
exerted at once. All the diagrams have been drawn with 
this assumption. If, however, during the first 44 second r = 
1, during the second quarter = 2, during the third = 3 and 
the fourth quarter = 4, then the curve would be as repre- 
sented by Aa”. This would approximately represent the 
condition of affairs wha it took *{ second to fill the brake 
cylinder to the maximum pressure. In like manner curve 
A a’” represents the retardation when cylinder fills in about 


| 1!¢ second. The bearing of this gradual filling of the air 
| cylinder upon the shock is apparent at once, and its impor- 
| tance is, I believe, usually overlooked. In Fig. 4 the curve 


1 x represents the curve as modified to allow for this gradual 
filling of the brake cylinder, assuming that the maximum 


| was reached in about *( second. 


Again, we must consider the action of the draw spring in 
connection with the rapidity with which successive impacts 
occur, Thus, if these impacts are in rapid succession, the 


| draw springs will not have time to expand and separate the 


cars so that each successive car collides with all the cars in 
front of it, while, on the other hand, if, after the draw spring 


| bas been driven home, there is sufficient time to allow the 


spring to expand again before the next impact occurs, a 
part of this impact is absorbed by the compression of this 
spring. This modifies the values that we must give to W in 


| the foregoing formulas for impact. 


The shock is entirely independent of the fact whether the 


| cars are braked or unbraked, excepting so far as this may 


affect the values to be given to W. Thus, ifacar impinges 
upon another car to which the brakes have been applied, we 
would probably have to consider the value of W in our 
original formulas for the braked car as greater than that of 
the unbraked car, though both weigh the same, by the 
amount equivalent to the frictional resistance of the brake. 
We have seen that the shock or impact is dependent upon, 


| first, the weight or mass of the colliding cars, and in this 


connection we must consider the effect of cars ahead of the 
cars between which the impact occurs, and also the effect of 
such brakes as may be applied to these cars ; second, the 
relative velocities with which such cars come together, or 
the velocity of impact. This is the more important element, 
and it must be remembered that the shock 1s proportional to 
the square of this velocity of impact. 

The velocity of impact between any two cars is determined 
by many different elements, the more important of which 


| are: 


a. The slack between the cars, and we can say in this con- 
nection that, otber things being equal, the shock will vary 
about as the square root of the slack. 

b. The time of application of the brakes to each car ; and 
we may bere say that the shock in the rear car is a mini- 
mum when the application of the brake is simultaneous 
throughout the train, and maximum when the brake applies 
to the rear car just after the impact of that car; aud after 
this the slower the successive application of the brakes the 
less the resulting shock. 

c. The retarding force of the brake at each instant after 


| the brake is applied, which is determined by the brake press- 


ure and its proportion to the weight of the car, and the co- 
efficient of friction of the brake shoes. 
d. The action of the draw springs as modifying the veloc- 
ity with which the cars come together. 
H. HOLLERITH, 





Freight Car Body-Bolsters. 





The accompanying illustrations represent a series of freight 
Fig. lis the elevation and 
fig. 2 is the plan of a standard method of an extensive rail- 


road. The body-bolster isoak, 4 in. 12 in.; its who‘e size 


| is letinto the side sill 2 in., and it is trussed by two 1-in. 


rods with 1\<-in. ends, running along the edges of the body- 
bol-ter and passing through the side sills, with a cast-iron 
washer plate on outside of sill, as sbownin cut. These two 
rods were not sufficient to hold up the ends of the bolster, 
consequently, another set of trussing was introduced and 


| adopted, which consists of a flat iron strap, 1¢ in. x 4in., 


extending across the two intermediate stringers and con- 


| nected with an eye-bolt at each end, the eye-bolts being con- 


fined to strap by °4 in. key-bolts,asshown. The eye-bolts 
are also 1 in. dia., with 11< in. ends, and pass through the 
side sills, with cast-iron washer plates at their ends; even 


| this additional trussing does not overcome the trouble. The 


side sills, of course, are held up, for it is almost impossible 
to resist this powerful truss, but the bolster drodops down at 
the ends, which is caused by the strain of the hog rods, the 


| bearings being at the extreme ends of the bolster, as shown. 


This. destroys all the play at the side bearings, 
in fact nearly the whule weight of body, together with its 
load, is thrown upon them. The truss does not act upon 


| the bolster, but upon the sills, holding them hard up, while 


| powerful, the cars, although approaching each other, would 
| never cume together, and all shock would, therefore, be | 
|avoided. If we apply this action of the draw spring to the 
| Case represented in fig. 5, we can readily see why it is that 


, | With electric application no shock is experienced, even 


thouzh the brake is not proportioned to the weight of the 
| car; still even with such electric application, if there is an | 


With such a diagram we can study the effect of | may still have a considerable shock. 


changing the rapidity with which the brakes are applied on | 


Again in no brake, certainly not in any air brake, does the 


the bog-rods strain the ends of the bolster down, 

If it is absolutely necessary to frame a bolster into a sill, 
their bottom being flush, a better way is shown in fig. 3, 
which is what is called a bareface tenon; the thickness being 
half the thickness of the bolster, length being half the thick- 
ness of the sill, and the width being one-third the width of 
the bolster. Two tenons being used on each end, flush with 


| excessive difference in the proportionate braking force, we the edges. The whole size of the bolster let into the sill 44 


in., as shown. 
Fig. 4 shows a still better method. The ends of the bolster 
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FREIGHT CAR BODY BOLSTERS. 


are cut on anangle. The top part is let into the sill half its 
thickness, the bottom being even with the inside of sill, as 
shown. 

Figs. 5 and 6 represent bolsters that partly extend below 
the side sills. Fig. 5is provided with a cast-iron bracket. 
the inside forming a pocket which fits over the end of the 
bolsters with a projection on the outside to receive the side 
sill. The truss-rods pass along the outside edges of the bol- 
sters and through the bracket as shown. Fig. 6 showsa 
more rigid and inexpensive way of connecting the bolsters 
with side sill, the truss-rods y assing through the bolster. 

Fig. 7 represents the iron bolster. This is a very good de- 
sign, but is so barrow that it does not afford sufficient be:r- 
ing for the sills and stringers, and the cost over the wooden 
bolster must necessarily be another objection. 

Figs. 8 and 9 show in elevation and plan a bolster which 
is very extensively used. This is a very satisfactory de- 
sign. It is made of oak,6inu. x 16 in. The truss-rods pass 
through the stick, the inner ends connect with a strap 4 
in. x 4in., which lays on top of centre stringers as shown. 
It may be noted that these straps should never extend to the 
intermediate stringers as they doin fig. 1. When they do 
the virtue of the truss is destroyed. For a car of 40,000 lbs, 
capacity, tie rods should be 1 in. dia., with 114 in. ends. 
These rods should be screwed up uutil the ends of the 
transom stand 1{ iv. higher than the centre, and the stringers 
so arranged as to make the floor straight. In tis arrange- 
ment the top of the side sills stands 7 in. from the top of the 
bolster, the distance above the top of intermediate stringers 
being 7 in., and the top of the centre stringers 714 in. 








Train Accidents in March. 


COLLISIONS. 
REAR. 
1st, on New York, Lake Evie & Western, in Corning, N. 
Y.,a freight ran into a preceding freight, damaging a 
caboose. 





2d, on Missouri Pecific, in St Louis. Mo , an engine which 
had been standing in the roundhou-e for an hour since com- 
ing in from its trip, was suddenly started, apvarently by a 
leaky throttle valve. and rushed through the yard at a bigh 
speed. After running some distance it collided with a 
switching freight, which had an engine ateach end. The 
enginemen of the switching freight bad seen the danger and 
increased their speed to escape it ; Lut they soon found that 
their own train was beyond control, and tbe forward engine 
was pushed off the end of the track and wrecked. 

2d, on New York Central & Hudson River, at Sing Sing, 
N. Y., a treight train ran intoa preceding freight which had 
stopped to do some switching, dam»ging engive and several 
—— second train was flagged, but could not be 
stopped. 

3d, on New York, Lake Erie & Western, near Jersey City, 
N. J., freight ran into a preceding freight, wrecking engine 
and several cars, 








4th, on Ohio & Mississippi, at Sparksville, Ind., a freight 
train ran into a preceding freight; engine, caboose and sev- 
eral cars wrecked. 

5th, on Norfolk & Western, at Pulaski, Va., passenger 
train ran over a misplaced switch and iuto some freight cars 
standing on a siding, doing slight damage. 
_ 6th, on Southern Pacitc, at Delano, Cal., a freight ran 
into a preceding freight, derailing and damagiug three 
cars, 

6th, ~n New York, Lake Erie & Western, in Newburgh, 
N. Y., a yard engine ran over a misplaced switch into some 
freight cars, doing considerable damage. 

_6ih, on Kansas City, St. Joseph & Council Bluffs, near 
Nebraska City, Neb., a passenger train ran into the rear of 
a freight train, which had been derailed by a tie maliciously 
placed across the track, wrecking engine, caboose and sev- 
eral cars; engineer and fireman injured. 

6th, on Philadelphia & Reading, near Auburn, Pa., a coal 
train broke in two and the rear section ran into forward one, 
wrecking several cars. 

10th, on ove yay & Reading, near Reading, Pa., a 
freight train which had stepped tor water was run into by a 
closely following freight, the engineman of the second train 
apparently failmg to observe tbat the signal was turned 
against him; engine disabled and several cars derailed and 
damaged. 

luth, ou Philadelphia & Reading, near Royersford, Pa., a 
freight train ran into a car which had become detached from 
a preceding freight. The engine was thrown over on its side 
and a number of cars were badly wrecked; 1 trainman 
killed and another injured. 

10tb, on Southern Pacific, near Railroad Pass, Ariz., a 
freight train which had stopped to enable its locomotive to 
generate the neces-ary steam for ascending a heavy grade, 
was run into by a following freight train, piling up the 
engine, cabouse and several cars ina bad wreck. A flag sent 
back was disregarded. 

Lith, on Newport News & Mississippi Valley, near Quinni- 
moat, W. Va., a passenger train ran into a caboose and 
several cars which had broken loose from a preceding freight 
train, domg considerable damage; engineer injured. 

12th, on Manhattan Elevated, in New York city, passen 
ger train ran into the rear of another passenger train stand 
ind at the 23d street station of the Sixth avenue line, duing 
slight damage. 

12th, on New York Central & Hudson River, at Dobbs 
Ferry, N. Y., a south-bouud express train, standing at the 
station was run into by a following passenger train. A 
furious snowstorm was raging at the time. ‘Tbe person in 
charge of the station a-serts that he pulled the station distant 
sigual to danger immediately after the arrival) of the first 
train, Four passengers were injured. 

12th,on Manhattan Elevated, in New York City, rear 
coliusion between passenger trains. killing an employé who 
was riding on an engine to his werk, and injuring 7 passen- 
gers. About 7 a. m. (during the severe snowstorm) a south- 
bound train on the Third avenue line was stoppei just after 
starting from the station at Seveuty-sixth street, which is in 
a hollow, the ascending grade each way being about 95 ft. to 
the nnle. The next foilowiug train, (which had 2 engines at 
the front but nove at the rear, as reported), was ordered to 
pass this station without stopping, in order to prevent stall- 
ing on the ascending grade. It appears, however, from the 
statements of th- officers of the road that the enginemen were 
not unmindful of their duty to keepthe speed under con- 


trol andthe brakes were applied some 8CO ft. porth of the 
rear end of the stanaing Uain; Lut the slppenmess of tbe 
track aud the icy condition ot tbe biahe rig ging bed vot Leen 
properly appreciated and tbe second train cclnded with the 
tirst with such force as to derail and Ladly damage the en- 
gines. 
13th, on Pennsylvania, near Rye, Pa., a freight train ran 
inioa precedi:g freighi, damaging engine aud 8 cars; a 
biakeman injured, 
14tb, on Camden & Atlantic, in Camden, N. J., four empty 
engines, three uf which were :uuning Lackwaids, were piled 
in a heap and badty damaged by 1cason of the derailment of 
tbe foremost. It appears that the engin s were following ea. bh 
other so clusel) that there was not space enough tor them to 
stop in after seeing the obstruction abead. Several of 
men jumped, but escaped uvivjured. 
15tn, on Louisville & Nashville, at Crescent Hill, Ky., 
passenger trai struck a freight car wkica projected over 
the main track from a siding, damaging engine apd several 
cars, 
16th, on Baltimore & Obio, near Attiva, O.,a freight 
— into a preceding freigut, wrecking engiue, caboose and 

cars. 
16ib, on Grand Trunk, at Romeo, Micb.,a freight train 
ran into a cattle car which bad been maiiciously pu~hed out 
ol a siding so as to obstruct the main track; engine and 15 
cars derailed, the former being badly wreckeu. 

16th, on Pennsyivania, in Poiladelphia, Pa., a mail car at 
the rear of a passenger train was run into and cousiderably 
damaged by a c.osely following locomotive which was going 
to aroundbouse; 4 trainme:. iujured. 

17th, on Boston & Albany, at Newton, Mass., a freight 
train ran overa misplaced switch through a cross-over track 
and collided with a passenger train; engine and several cars 
derailed and damaged. 

20th, on Coicagu & Alton, near Whitehall, Ili ,a passen- 
ger train which bad stopped for the pur of making re- 
pairs on the engive was ruu into by a folowing freigut train, 
Joing considerable damage. The engineer ot the passenger 
train was underneath bis engine at the time ana was in- 
stuntly killed. The freight was flagged when a mile distant, 
cut it was descending a heavy grave, aud was pot stopped 
iu time to prevent dashing into the standing train. 

22d, om Chicago & Alton, near Rvodbouse, Lil, freight 
train asceuding a grade broke 11 two and rear section ran 
back into tbe head of a foliowimwg passenger tiain, damaging 
engine and several cars, and injuring a trainman. 

21st, on New York, Lake Erie & Western, near Jersey 
City, N. J., a passenger train collided with an engine stand- 
ing op tbe main track. 

24tb, on Chic:go, Milwaukee & St. Paul, at Elk River 
Junction, Ia., a freight traiv ran into a preceding freight, 
wrecking engine and several cars. The wreck caught fire 
and was partially consumed, 

24th, ou Burlington & Missouri River, at Curtis, Neb., a 
special passenger Crain ray into the rear of a freight tram 
going iuto a siding, wrecking epgine, caboose aud several 
cars. Tbe wreck caugbt fire ano was partially con-umed, A 
biiunding storm of rain and sleet prevaiied at the time. 

26th, on New York, Lake Erie & Western, near Mast 
Hope, Pa.. a freight train broke in two and the rear section 
ran into the forward one on the bridge over Delaware River, 
wrecking several cars and damayiug the bridge. 

26th, on Lllmois Central, near fuscola, Iil., a freight train 
ran into tbe rear of an accommodation train, damagiug a 
passenger car; 1 passenger injured. 

27th, on Cincinnati, New Orieans & Texas Pacific, at Dan- 
ville Junction, Ky., passenger train rap into the rear of a 
freight train which was going into a siding, damaging en- 
gine, caboose and several cars 

27th, on West Jersey, at Glassboro, N. J., passenger train 
ran iuto the rear of a freight train, damaging engine and 
caboose. : 

28th, night, on Missouri Pacific, at Dickinson, Tex., passen- 
ger train ran into the rear of a preceding passenger train, 
damaging the rear car; 1 passenger injured, 

28th, on New York Central & Hudson River, in Syra- 
cuse, N. Y., passenger train ran over a misplaced switch and 
into a freight car standing on a side track, duing some dam- 
age: 1 tramman injured. 

30th, on Louisvillle & Nasbville, near Harrod’s Creek, 
Ky., passenger train ran intoa freight car standing on the 
main track. 

BUTTING,. 


4th, on Cincinnati, New Orleans & Texas Pacific, near 
Pine Knot, Ky , butting collision between a passenger train 
and a freight, wreckiog the engines and throwing 10 cars 
over an embankment; 1 trainmau killed, 5 trainmen ano a 
tramp injured, The freight was running in violation of 
orders. 

6th, on Iowa Central, near Hampton, Ia., butting collision 
between two freight trains, due to dispatcher’s m stake, 
wrecked both engines and 19 cars: 2 trainmen fataily 
injured. ; ‘ 

6th, on Peunsy!vania, near Johnstown, Pa., a freight train 
goioy on to the main track from a sidiug ran inio an empty 
passenger train which had also started for the main track, 
wrecking 19 cars; 1 trainman killed, 2 injured. 

7th, on St. Louis, Keohuk & Northwestern, near Hannibal, 
Mo , butting collision between two passenger traius, disabling 
the engines. : 

7th, on Chicago & Northwestern, at Wrightstown, Wis., 
butting collision between two freights, wrecking both 
engines 

Sth. on Pennsylvania, in Philadelphia, Pa., two empty 
switching passenger trains collide’, damaging an engive and 
several curs, avd 1 juring 2 trainmen. 

8th, on Burlington & Mis-ouri River, at Humbolt, Neb., 
butting collision between two pas-enger trains, one of which 
approached the station at tuo high a speed, injuring 3 train- 
men and 2 passengers. 

9th, on New York, New Haven & Hartford, in Hartford, 
Conn., a southbound passenger train just leaviug tbe station 
ran over a mispiaced switch and through a cross-over track 
into a northbound passenger train whicb was standing on the 
opposite main track. One car was badiy damaged, but no 
passengers hurt. 

10th, on Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul, at Brookfield, 
Wis , butting collision between two freight trains, wrecking 
the engines and several cars. 

12th, on Florida Southern, near Pemberton. Fla., buttin 
collision between a pas-enger train and a freight wreck 
both engines; 1 trainman killed. 

13th, on Charleston, Cincinnati & Chicago, near Camden, 
S. C.. butting collixion between two coostruction tr ins, 
wrecking the engines and several cars; 1 trainman killed 
and 2 fatally injured. 

14th. on Louisville & Nashville, near Blount Springs. Ala., 
butting collision between two freight trains, wrecking the 
engives and 10 cars: 3 trainmen iujured. 

15th,oon Columbus & Rome, at Bangor, Ala.. butting 
collision between two freights, wrecking both engines, 

15th, on Central Pacific, at Borden, Cal., » butting collision 
between two fre ght trains wrecked both — 

15th, on Alabama Great Southern, near Trussville, Ala., 
butting collision between a local passenger trein and a 





freight train on a curve, owing to misunderstanding of 
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orders, wrecking both engines; 1 trainman killed, 2 injured. | 
16th, on Union Pacific, at Bronson, Neb., butting collision 
between a passenger train and a freight train. 
17th, on New York, Pennsylvania & Ohio, at Meadville, 
Pa., butting collision between two passenger trains on a 
curve in the yard wrecked both engines aud several cars of 


each train, the wreck taking fire; 1 trainman killed, 1 in- | 


jured. 
19th, on Central Pacific, near Cisco, Cal., butting col- 


lision between two heavy freight trams, wrecking 4 engines 


and several cars; 1 trainman killed and several injured. 


21st, on Missouri Pacific, near Leavenwortb, Kan., butting | 
collision between two freight trains, wrecking both engines | 


and several cars, and injuring a brakeman 

22d, on Pittsburgh & Luke Erie, near Mahonington, Pa., 
butting collision between two freight trains, wrecking both 
engines and 13 cars. Several trainmen escaped injury by 
jumping into Mahoning River. 

23d, on Pittsburgh & Lake Erie, near Wampum, Pa., but- 
ting collision between two passenger trains, wrecked engines 
of both trains, 1 trainman killed, 8 trainmen and 2 passen- 
gers injured. The collision was caused by a mistake in or- 

ers. 

24th, on Baltimore & Ohio, at Littleton, W. Va., butting 
collision between two passenger trains, damaging both en 
gines and several cars; 1 passenger injured. 


24th, on Southern Pacific, at Aurant, Cal., butting ccllis- | 


ion between two freights, due to a misplaced switch, wrecked 
both engines and 7 cars. 

27th, on New Yark, Lake Erie & Western, at Newburg 
Junction, N. Y., butting collision between two passenger 
— disabled both engines. There was a thick fog at the 

ime. 

27th, on Burlington & Missouri River, at Smartville, Neb., 
butting collision between two freights, damaging both en- 
x ines. 

28th, on Pennsylvania, near 
collision between two freight trains wrecked both engines. 

CROSSING. 

19th, at the crossing in Yorktown, Pa., a Lehigh Valley 
passenger train ran intoa Central of New Jersey coal train; 
engine and several cars wrecked. 

Rist, at the crossing in New Ross, ind., an Ohio, Indiana & 
Western freight train collided with an Indiana Midland 
freight, wrecking an engine and 9 cars. 

27th, night, at the crossing pear Burnside, IIl., a Toledo, 


Wabash & Western freight train ran into a Michigan Cen- 


tral passenger train, derailing and damaging the rear car; 
six passengers injured. 
DERAILMENTS. 
DEFECTS OF ROAD. 
ist, on Southern Pacific, near Hondo, Tex., the caboose 
and a car of a freight train fell into a creek, the bridge over 
which had been impaired by a piece of timber which had 


falien from a car of a previous freight train bound in the | 
opposite direction, breaking one of the struts; 2 trainmen | 
and a man riding in the caboose killed, 1 trainman fatally | 
The conductor of the wrecked train had been cau- | 


injured. 
tioned by the conductor of the freight from which the timber 
fell to stop and examine the bridge before venturing to cross, 
but he failed to do so. : 

5th, on Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul, near Gault, Mo., 5 


cars of a freight train thrown from the track by a broken | 


rail. 


6th, on Central Pacific, at Fenelon, Nev., passenger train | 


thrown from the track and several cars wrecked by the 
spreading of the rails. 

Sth, on Alabama Great Southern, near Fort Payne, Ala., 
a car of a passenger train was thrown from the track by a 
broken rail and overturned, injuring 2 passengers. 

9th, on Union Pacific, near La Salle, Col., a passenger 
train running at bigh speed was thrown from the track by a 
broken rail, considerable damage done and a trainman and a 
passenger mjured. 

Lith, ou New York, Lake Erie & Western, near Scio, N. 
Y., engine and 2 rear (sleeping) cars of a passenger train 
were derailed, it is stated, by a low joint, due to the soften- 
ing of the ground by thaw. Owing to the slippery condition 
of the track the train was not stopped promptly and the de- 
railed cars were badly damaged, having been meantime 
hurled against a brick water tank, the station platform and 
a wooden water tank, moving the latter several feet on its 
foundation. One pas:enger killed and 9 injured. 

12th, on Philadelphia & Reading, near Shamokin, Pa., 
several cars of a freight train were thrown from the track by 
a broken rail and badly wrecked. é 
_12tb, on New York, Lake Erie & Western, at Erwin’s, N. 
Y., freight train thrown from the track by a hrokeu rail. 
14th, on Lehigh Valley, near Three Bridges, N. J., a work 
train, consisting of 3 engives, 2 cars filled with snow shovel- 
ers and a fourth engine pushing, was derailed on a curve in 
a deep snowdrift, It is said that a broken rail was the 
cause. Three men were killed and 4 injured. 
14th, on Philadelphia & Reading, near Tamaqua, Pa., 2 


cars of a passenger train derailed by a broken frog and | 
thrown off a bridge into a creek bottom side up; 1 trainman | 


killed and 2 trainmen and 6 passengers injured. 

15th, on West Shore, near Port Jackson, N. Y., passenger 
train thrown frem the tr:ck by a broken rail, wrecking ex- 
press and baggage cars, the latter beiug tbrown on its side: 
8 trainmen injured. 

17th, on Northern Pacific, near Rosebud, Mont., a portion 
of a freight train broke through a trestle which had been 
weakened by a freshet . 

28th, on Missour Pacific, near Bastrop, Tex., engine and 
several cars of a construction train went through a bridge: 
1 trainman killed, and 1 trainman and 6 laborers injured. 

VEFECTS OF EQUIPMENT. 

2d, on Louisville & Nashville, in Nashville, Tenn., 2 cars 
of a freight train were derailed on a trestle by a fallen 
brake-beam, the wheels of the cars going through the floor 
system. The cars were thrown off the trestle to facilitate 
clearing the track. 

2d, on Grand Rapids & Indiana, near Fort Wayne, Ind., 9 
ears of afreight train were derailed by the breaking of a 
wheel, injuring a brakeman and a man riding in the caboose. 
_ 5th, on Central of Georgia, at Jackson, S. C., several cars 
in a freight train derailed by the breaking of an axle. 

12th, on Wisconsin Central, near Chippewa Falls, Wis., 
8 cars of a freight train were derailed and wrecked by the 
breaking of a wheel. F 

16th on Lake Shore & Michigan Southern, near Ligonier, 
Ind., 20 cars of a freight train were derailed by the 
breaking of an axle end badly wrecked. The wreck was 
—s the explosion of a quantity of naphtha and was con- 

16th, on Cincinnati, Indianapolis, St. Louis & Chicago, at 
Cincinnati, O., forward axle of a switch engine broke, caus- 
i ng it toswing around across au adjoining track; 1 train- 
man injured. 

2lst, on Delaware, Lackawanna & Western. near Ap- 
dover, N. J., forward engine of snowplow train thrown 
from the track by the breaking of an axle and badiy 
damaged. ‘ 

22d, on Pennsylvania, at Barre, Pa., an axle of acar ina 


Green Tree, Pa., butting | 


freight train broke, and 15 cars were derailed and badly 
wrecked, part of the derailed cars striking the station build- 

jing, demolishing it completely. A telegraph operator 
jumped out of a window, aud escaped with slight injury; 2 
trainmen and 2 tramps killed, 3 tramps injured. 


23d, on Detroit, Grand Haven & Milwaukee, near Bir- } 


26th, on Central Pacific, 
freight train derailed by the breaking of a journal. 

#ist,on Annapolis & Baltimore Short Line, at Revells, 
Md., a car in a passenger train was derailed and ditched by 
a spring which dropped out of one of the trucks of the tender 
and caught in a road crossing; 1 trainman and 8 passengers 
injured. 

NEGLIGENCE IN OPERATING. 

ith, on New York, Lake Erie & Western near Jersey City, 
N. J.,a freight train drawn by two engines and running 
fast derailed by a misplaced switch. Both enginesand 1% 
cars were wrecked, 

5th, on Burlipgton & Missouri River, at Lincoln, Neb., a 
| car of coal in a switching train was backed off a trestle, 
| falling 25 ft. 
| 15th, on Southern Pacific, near White Water, Cal., freight 
| train derailed by a misplaced switch aud 12 cars wrecked. 
| The wreck caught fire and was partially consumed. Two 
trainmen killed. 

15th, on Denver & Rio Grande, near Montrose, Col., pas 
senger train derailed by a misplaced switch and the engine 
thrown on its side and wrecked; fireman killed, engineer in- 
jured. 

16th, on Southern Pacific, near San Bernardino, Cal., pas- 
senger train derailed by a misplaced switch, presumably 
turned by some malicious person. 

22d, on Union Pacific, near Como, Col., several cars of a 
| runaway freight tram derailed and badly wrecked, tearing 
away a portion of a snow shed ; 2 trainmen injured. 

22d, on Portland & Willamette Valley (narrow gauge), 
| near Oswego, Ore., as a mixed train, consisting of engine, 2 
| loaded stock cars, baggage car and a passenger coach, 

aeared a trestle on a sharp curve, the second car jumped the 
| track and ran along over the sleepers until about half way 
| across the trestle, when the forward coupling of the derailed 
| car gave way and it was tipped off, dragging the other cars 
| down after it, falling 16 tt. The cars were badly wrecked; 
conductor and 12 pzssengers injured. It is said that when 
rounding the curve the outer wheels of the forward truck of 
the derailed car were raised by the cattle lurching toward 
the lower or inside of the curve, allowing the inner wheels to 
| run off the rails. 

80th, night, on Burlington & Missouri River, a string of 
cars was maliciously started out of a siding at Sheely Sta- 
tion, Neb.. the brakes having been let off, and run down 
grade on the main track. At South Omaha, some miles 
distant, the cars were derailed by a switch which was not 
right for them and 6 of them were badly wrecked. 


UNFORESEEN OBSTRUCTIONS. 
8d, on Green Bay, Winona & St. Paul, near Arcadia, 
Wis., engine of snowplow derailed and thrown down an em 
| bankment; engineer injured. 

{tb, on Pennsylvania, near Roaring Run, Pa., a passenger 
train was derailed by a mass of rock and earth which had 
fallen upon the track in a cut, wrecking engine and baggage 
car; 1 trainman injured. 
| 6th, on Kansas City, St. Joseph & Council Bluffs, near 
Nebraska City, Neb., a freight train derailed by a tie which 
| had been maliciously placed across the track. 
| Tth,on Texas & Pacific, near Mesquite, Tex., a freight 
| train ran over a cow and the engine and several cars were 

derailed and damaged; engineer and fireman injured. 

8th, on Central Pacific, near Morley, Cal., passenger train 

ran into a large bowlder which had rolled down upon the 
track in a cut, derailing engine and 2 cars. 

9th, on Central Pacific, near Wells, Nev.,a freight train 

ran over a cow and was derailed ; engineer killed and sev- 
eral other trainmen injured. 

10th, on Philadelphia & Reading, near Reading, Pa., 

passenger train derailed by the wreck of a freight which bad 
been thrown over from the adjoining track, damaging en- 
gine, tender and 1 car; engineer injured. 

14th, on Boston & Albany, at Mittineague, Mass., snow- 

plow pushed by 2 engines derailed by a frog clogged with 
snow and ice, and upset, partially demolishing an adjoining 
station building and platform; 1 employé injured. 

14th, on Southern Pacific, near Colton, Cal., a freight train 

moving backwards ran over some cattle and the caboose and 
| 13 cars were derailed and piled up in a bad wreck, which 

took fire from the caboose stove and burned up; 2 trainmen 
| killed, two tramps stealing a rideinjured. ‘The freight in- 

tended passing an east-bound passenger train at the next sta- 

tions, but failed to make time, and finding when midway 

between stations that it was running on the passenger 

train’s time, proceeded to back down the grade to the last 
| station. 

15th, on Delaware, Lackawanna & Western, near Hack- 
ettstown, N. J., a snowplow forced into a heavy snowdrift 
by 4 engines collapsed, all the engines being thrown from the 
track into the ditch; 1 engineer killed. 

15th, on New York & Northern, near Yorktown, N. Y., 
while 2 engines were pushing a snowplow through a deep 
drift the foremost one was derailed and its cab completely 
filled with snow, burying the engineer. The derailed engine 
broke loose from the other, ran some distance over the ties, 
and finally went over an embankment. Engineer and one 
other employé killed. 

15th, on New York, New Haven & Hartford, near Berlin, 
Ct., passenger train derailed in a snowdrift. 

15th, on Pennsylvania, in Philadelpbia, Pa., a train of cars 
being violently pushed to get them out of a snowbank were 
derailed, one of taem striking the iron supports of an over- 
head bridge. A large portion of the bridge fell, covering 
several main track:, but on account of the deep snow no 
trains were running and traffic was not interiered with by 
the wreck. 


15th, on West Shore, near Canajoharie, N. Y., engine of | 


| passenger train derailed by snow and ice. 

16th, on New York Ceutral & Hudson River, near Sharon, 
N. Y., a snowplow train, consisting of plow, 5 engines and 
2 cabooses, charged at considerable speed a very deep snow- 
drift ina cut. The snow was very heavy and the engines 
were derailed, crushing into each other. Four trainmen were 
killed and 4 injured. 

16th, on Central of New Jersey, near Annandale, N. J., 
passenger train derailed in a snowdrift on a curve; engine 
slightly damaged. 

16th, on New York & New England, in Springfield, Mass., 


2 engines of snowplow train derailed; 2 trainmen killed and } 


1 injured. 

17th, on New York, New Haven & Hartford, pear Farm- 
ington, Conn., snowplow train derailed. 

17th, on New York, New Haven & Hartford, near West- 
field, Mass., snowplow train derailed in a drift, injuring 4 
trainmen. 

18th, on New York, Philadelphia & Norfolk, near Nasa- 
wadox Station, Va., passenger train run into a tree which had 
| fallen across the track, wrecking engine and 2 cars; 2 train- 
' men injured. 


mingham, Mich., 5 cars of a freight train derailed and | 
wrecked by a broken truck. | 
near Truckee, Cal., 2 cars of a | 





| 








18th, on Union Pacific, near Mercer, Nev., freight train 
‘an into a washout, throwing engine and 4 cars into the 
Piatte River. 

20th, on New York, New Haven & Hartford, near Con- 
way Junction, Mass., passenger train derailed by a land- 
slide. 

20th, on Cadillac & Northwestern, near Mt Pleasant, 
Mich., engine of freight train derailed ata point where the 
roadbed had been impaired by heavy rams; engineer and 
fireman injured. 

Zist,on Rio Grande & Eagle Pass, near Laredo, Tex., 
coal train running with the engine at the rear was derailed 
by a large lump of coal falling off the front end of the fore- 
most car. 

2ist,on Pennsylvania, near Green Spring, Pa., a coke 
train struck a boulder which had rolled down upon the 
track, and the entire train was thrown down an embank- 
ment into a river, making a very bad wreck ; 1 trainman 


| killed, 1 injured. 


22d, on St. Louis, Iron Mountain & Southern, near Hill- 
iard, Mo., a passenger train ran over a cow and the engine 
and tender were ditched and badly wrecked; engineer seri- 
ously and fireman slightly injured. 

28th, on Oregon Railway & Navigation Co.’s road, near 
Arlington, Or., engine of passenger train derailed at a point 
where the track had been covered bv drifting sand. 

28th, on New York, Ontario & Western, near Sidney, N. 
Y., freight train derailed by a landslide and 2 engines and a 
portion of the train were piled up in a bad wreck. 

80th, on Philadelphia, Wilmington & Baltimore, at Wood- 
side, Del., freight train derailed and wrecked by a purposely 
misplaced switch. A tramp was arrested for forcing the 
switch lock and extinguishing the signal light. 

29th, on Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul, in Chicago, IIL, 
a train of empty freight cars pushed by a C., B. & Q. engine 
derailed by the misplacing of a switch under the middle of the 
moving train. The switch was undoubtedly turned by 
strikivg brakemen or their friends. 

The engine cut loose from the train and backed towards 
its home, but was soon derailed by a maliciously misplaced 
switch. 

UNEXPLAINED. 

Ist, on Central Pacific, near Brentwood, Cal., 2 cars of fa 
freight tram derailed and ditched, 

2a, on Brunswick & Western, near Sumner, Ga., freight 
train derailed. 

3d, on New York, New Haven & Hartford, near New 
Haven, Conn., 2 cars of a freight train derailed. 

4th, on St. Louis Bridge & Tunnel road in St. Louis, Mo., 
car of a freight train derailed. 

6th, on Kanawha & Obio, at Charleston, W. Va., passen- 
ger train derailed, engine badly damaged. 

7th, on Central Pacific, near Otego, Nev., passenger train 
derailed. 

7th, on Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul, at Middletown, 
Wis., 14 cars of a freight train were derailed and wrecked, 
killing a number of cattle. 

7th, on Duluth, Scuth Shore & Atlantic. near Marquette, 
Mich., 2 locomotives propelling a snowplow were derailed at 
a switeb and crashed into some cars standing on an adjoin- 
ing track, wrecking both engines and injuring an engineer. 

9th, on Central Pacific, near Woodland, Cal., freight train 
derailed and 6 cars wrecked. 

11th, on Philadelphia & Reading, at Ashland, Pa., freight 
train derailed and several cars wrecked. 

11th, on New York, Lake Erie & Western, near Ridge- 
wood, N. J., 2 locomotives pushing a snowplow were derailed 
in asnowdrift and badly damaged. 

11, on Missouri Pacific, near Emory, Tex., several cars of 
a freight train derailed, killmg a number of cattle. 

11th, on Southern Pacific, near Santa Barbara, Cal., car 
of construction train derailed. 

12th, on Pennsylvania, near Huntingdon, Pa., as a passen- 
ger and freight train were passing on adjoinivg tracks a car 
in the latter was derailed and *hrown in tront of the passen- 
ger engine, making a very bad wreck; 3 trainmen killed and 
3 passengers injured 

12th, on Pennsylvania, in Philadelphia, Pa., locomotive 
derailed. 

12th, on Pennsylvania, iu Philadelphia, Pa., locomotive 
derailed. 

13th, on Maine Central, at Ellsworth, Me., engine derailed 
and badly damaged. 

13th, on Pennsylvania, near Jersey City, N. J., rear engine 
of a snowplow train derailed while running backward, injur- 
ing 3 trainmen. 

13th, on Fort Worth & Denver City, near Rhome, Tex., 3 
cars of a freight train derailed and damaged. 

14th, on Camden & Atlantic, in Camden, N. J., an empty 
engine fas derailed and ditched. It was immediately run 
into by three other engines, as will be seen by reference to 
the list of collisions. 

15th, on Southern Pacific, at Powning Station, Cal., 6 cars 
of a freight train derailed. 

16tb, 2 a. m., on Delaware, Lackawanna & Western, near 
Vestal, N. Y., an east-bound passenger train running rapidly 
was derailed on a curve and all the cars tipped down an em- 
bankment. They took fire from the heaters and were con- 
sumed, but the uninjured passengers all escaped and succeeded 
in rescuing the others, of whom 3 passengers ana 1 employé 
were killed and 6 passengers injured. 

16th, on Norfolk & Western, near Eggleston, Va., engine 
and 12 cars of a freight train were derailed. 

17th, on Savannah, Florida & Western, near Blackshear, 
Ga., the tender truck of a south bound passenger train, con- 
sisting of engine, baggage car, 2 pas:enger cars, a Pullman 
sleeper and a private car of President Wilbur, of the Lehigh 
Valley, was derailed just before reaching a loug wooaen 
trestle over Hurricane River. When tbe derailed truck 
neared the further abutment of the bridge it slewed around 
and tore up the sleepers, causing the structure to give way. 
The tender broke loose from the engine and, with the entire 
train, fell 20 ft. into the dry bed of the river, the cars falling 
one upon the other, making a complete wreck. Two tiain- 
men and 25 passengers killed, and 5 trainmen and 30 pas- 
senvers injured. 

17th, on Seattle, Lake Shore & Eastern, near Seattle, 
W. T., engine of construction train derailed and damaged. 

19th, on Richmond & Danville, near Toccoa, Ga., accom- 
modation train derniled, damaging 2 passenger and 4 freight 
cars; 1 trainman and 1 passenger injured. 

20th, on Fort Worth & Denver City, at Cheyenne, Tex., 
a freight train derailed and several cars wrecked; 1 train- 
man and a man in the caboose killed, 3 trainmen injured 

20th, on Northern Pacific, near Palouse Junction, W. T., 
freight train derailed and wrecked. 

20th, on Southern Pacific, near Carlsbad, Cal., engine of 
freight train derailed. 

2ist, on Colorado Midland, near Ruedi, Col., engine ani 5 
cars of a freigbt train derailed and wrecked; fireman fatally 
injured. 

23d, on Missouri Pacific, near Whitewright, Texas, 3 cars 
of a passenger train were derailed and damaged. 

24th, on Chicago. Milwaukee & St. Paul, in Janesville, 
Wis., passenger train derailed, wrecking engine, tender and 
baggage car. 

26th, on Iilinois Central, near New Hartford, Ill., freight 
train derailed, wrecking 6 cars. 
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The Stillwell Live Steam Feed-Water Purifier. 


26th,on Central Pacific, near Truckee, 'Cal., ‘passenger | exhaustive one, worthy of the reputation of its authors, and 


train derailed in going on to a siding. 

28th, on Northeastern, in Athens, Ga., engine of switch 
ing freight train derailed. 

29th, on Burlington & Missouri River, in Lincoln, Neb., 
switching engine derailed and overturned. 

OTHER ACCIDENTS. 

Ist. on Delaware & Hudson Canal Co.’s road, near Pleas- 
ant Valley, Pa., engine of a freight train exploded its boiler. 

2d,on St. Paul, Minneapolis & Manitoba, near Fergus 
Falls, Minn., the smoke stack of an engine pushing a snow- 
plow was filled with snow while working in a deep drift, 
shutting off the draft and causing the flames to burst out | 
through the door of the fire-box, fatally burning engineer 
and fireman. 

Sth, on New York, New Haven & Hartford, near Chester, 
Conn., eugine of passenger train broke a parallel rod, one of 
the loose ends demolishing the cab. | 

9th, on Southern Pacific, near Tehachapi, Cal., tender of 
engineand 2 cars ina freight train when passing through | 
tunnel No. 17 were buried by a fall of earth from the roof | 
of the tunnel. 

Lith, on Louisville & Nashville, near Du Funiak, Fla., en- 
gine of passenger train disabled, having blown off its safety 
valve. 

13th, on Southwestern, near Albany, Ga., steam-chest of | 
locomotive of passenger train exploded, | 

24th, on Cleveland, Akron & Columbus, near Sunbury, O., | 
engine of freight train broke both parallel rods. 

28th,on New York & New England, near Manchester, 
Ct., engine of passenger train exploded its boiler, and was | 
completely demolished, as were also the tender and forward | 
end of beggage car, killing engineer and fireman. The | 
engineer had just shut off steam. | 








The Stilwell Live Steim Feed- Water Purifier. 


Iu many instances it is, for various reasons, impracticable | 
to use an exhaust steam heater, ard in other instances the | 
impurities contained in tbe feed water are of such a nature 
as to require a much greater degree of beat to precipitate | 
them than is possible to obtain with exhaust steam. The | 
Stilwell live steam purifier herewith illustrated was designed | 
to meet such requirements, It is a horizontal cylinder, made | 
of best boiler steel plate, placed in any convenient locality 
above the boilers to be supplied, ard with which it is directly 
connected. The cold water, or water from exhaust heater, 
is introduced at A through a pipe connected by tee with an | 
horizontal pipe inside the shell. Both ends of this horizontal 
pipe are perforated with many small openings, through | 
which the water escapes in the form of a shower, 
Live steam is admitted at B B’, filling the purifier with | 
steam at boiler pressure. The water falls from the induction 
pipe through a body of steam into the top of two series of 
shallow iron pans, each pan being one-half the length of the 
purifier shell, These pans are provided with openings in the | 
bottom at alternate ends, and the water is compelled to 
traverse their entire areaina thin sheet. As the heat and 
pressure in the purifier is the same as in the boilers, the 
water, in its passage over these pans, is subjected t» the 
same chemical change as in ordinary boilers, and, it is 
claimed, is relieved of all scale-producing impurities, which 
are precipitated upon the surfaces of these pans, from which 
scale can be quickly and easily removed. After passing the 
circuit of the pans, the water drops into the large settling 
chamber D D’, in the bottom of the purifier, where the 
non-crystailizable impurities deposit in the form of slush 
or mud, and are blown off at frequent intervals through | 
the blow-off F. To complete the work of purification, 
the water passes through the filtering chambers E £’, which 
are filled with coke or other suitable material, into the 
pure water chamber, then into the boiler through pipe A’. 

It is claimed that the feed water is then absolutely pure, 
and at substantially the same temperature as the water in 
the boiler, thus effectually preventing the deposit of sedi- 
ment in the boilers, and the strain upon the boiler incident 
to the introduction of water at a low temperature. 

Each end of the purifier is provided with a heavy head 
fastened in place with cap screws. The depositing pans slide 
on wavs which are fastened to the shell, and can easily be 
removed through either end of the she!l for cleaning, and | 
any impurities which may attack to the bottom of the | 
purifier shell can readily be raked out, as removing the | 
Lead exposes the entire inner structure. 

The loss of fuel, leakage, and inconvenience caused by | 
scale are well known, and this method of depositing anid re- 
moving scale seems worthy of the attention of all steam | 
urers who have to contend with hard water. This apparatus | 
is male by the Stilwell & Bierce Manufacturing Co., of | 
Dayton, Obio. 
Brooklyn Bridge Terminals. | 

The following is the report of the Committee on Terminal | 
Facilities made to the Board of Trustees of the Brooklyn | 














Bridge: } 
The undersigned, on the 23d of February, received from 


one which clears the way toward arriving at definite conclu- 
sions. 
The Board of Experts were not asked to estimate the cost 


of the improvements recommended by them, and immedi- | 


ately upon receiving their report the Chief Engineer, Mr. 
Martin, was instructed to make careful estimates of the cost 


of lands, buildings. new machinery and cars necessary to | 


apply the circulating system as designed by A. M. Welling- 
ton, C. E., to both termini of the bridge. His report, just 
received, gives the cost as follows: 


New York Brooklyn 

terminus. terminus. _ Total. 
Real estate for stations... ....$1 791,760 $456,500 $2,254,250 
Real estate for store yards ... ar 448.000 448,000 
Station buildings.... ...... .. 1,100,000 1,100.000 2,2C0.000 
New plantand machinery... ..  ...... oa «0 475,000 
300 ROW GATE, 0005.0. 000 sccs 20008 renvekik:. aidinanton 400,009 


nebaeves PPE a 
This is a very large sum, and one which it might be wise 

to expend, so far as it would go, in providing new bridges or 

tunnels, rather than to expend it upon the present bridge. 
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Proposed New York Terminus, Brooklyn Bridge, 


The attention of your Committee and that of the Chief En- 
gineer was then directed tu see how the present system can 
beenlarged. The Board of Experts, in their report (p. 10), 
say: “ The maximum capacity of the bridge railway can 


| only be attained by increasing the number of cars per train 


to the limit mcsé desirable in actual service (which experi- 
euce in operating them alone can demonstrate), and in fixing 
the headway intervals as short as absolute safety requires for 
handling trains of increasing lengths.” This is very sound 
advice, and acting upon it, investigations have been made, 
which show that it is impracticable to run 18-car trains as 
proposed by Mr. Wellington. The Chief Engineer considers, 
and your Committee agree with bim, that 4-car trains are 
about as long as can be safely and quickly bandled. 

This does not affect the adoption of the circulating system 
at all, for that is merely a method of avoiding switches and 
an adaptation to limited space. The space in Brooklyn is 
not limited, and there is no reason why the present rectangu- 
lar system with tail switching, modified as suggested by the 
Chiet Engineer, will not answer every purpose for the Brook- 


the Board of Experts their report ov the enlargement of | lyn terminus for some years to come. 


tira flic facilities at the New York terminus of the bridge. 


The same system can also be applied to the New York ter- | 


This report, which you have received, isa very careful and minus, and noencroachment beyond the present lines of tracks 


| 

| upon Centre street, and no new lands will be needed. This 
modification of the present system is merely to add two more 
tracks parallel to the present ones, with intermediate plat- 
forms, all as shown in the accompanying drawings,* marked: 

A, proposed New York terminus, 

Brooklyn terminus. 

A double set of rails will be required on each track to avoid 
the use of switches for incoming trains, avd leave the tracks 
unbroken. Under the present system the capacity of the 
bridge railway is limited by the time required to stop trains, 
unload them, switch them into place and reload them, which 
is 80 seconds. 

But if two trains can be loaded and unloaded simultane- 
ously, they can be dispatched in half the time now required, 
~ ty seconds, thus doubling the present capacity of the 
road, 

The following table will show the increase : 

Passengers carried 


per hour. 
Seated 
Intervals avd 
between Cars Cars Seated  stand- 
trains, per per 42in ing 126 
Systems. seconds. train hour. car. per car, 
As now operated with 3 
COP CEOIME 2. 20 200 3 135 5,670 17,010 
As now operated with 4 
car traip......... ‘ 4 180 7,560 22,580 
Proposed plan—4 tracks 
PEG BOiccce dsecess 40 4 360 15,120 45,360 


The cost of this improved system is estimated by the Chief 
Engineer as follows : 
Aectangular system four tracks: 


N. Y. Station. Brooklyn. Total, 
Real estate tor stations....... None. None. None 


Store yards for 73 C@rB....... .... - 2. es eee $163,000 
Station buildings . $140,000 $120,000 269,000 
75 new cars jienp GAkee se SobenseReD  <ERA cones 200,000 
New plantand machinery . .....005..  s seeeees 45,000 

SNE cova ach. iss <Nosswnson . $773,000 


Your committee have no doubt that this improved rec- 
tangular system is the one to be first carried out, and used 
until the traffic outgrows it. 

There is nothing new or experimental about it. Its safety 

, has been tested by over four years’ experience and the 
conveyance of 90,000,000 passengers, in more than 700,000 

| trains, without accident to life or limb with the exception of 
tbe loss of a foot by a passenger in December, 1885. 

It requires only slight alterations of the present machinery, 
and the alterations to the tracks, plaiforms aod buildings 
can be carried out gradually and paid for out of the earnings 
of the bridge, as in the past. Tbese changes will not inter- 
fere in the least with the traffic upon the «ridge. 

The safety appliances recommended by the Board of Ex- 
perts can be equally well applied to this system as to the 
circulating system, should it be decided that they are 
needed. 

So al-o a second set of overhead tracks to carry the trains 
of the Brooklyn elevated railways can be applied to one sys- 
tem as well as another if they are wanted. 

It now only remains to consider what shall be doue in the 

| future, when this system is outgrown. 

The number of passengers carried in 1887 by three-car 
trains in 80 seconds apart was 27,940,000. With the same 
average number of passengers per car the yearly number 
that can be carried will be about 75,000,000. 

According to the estimate of the Board of Experts, tbis 
number will not be reached until 1895, or 7 years from now. 
Up to that time this proposed system will answer with an ex- 
penditure of $773,000. 

It seems to your committee that it would be a more pru- 
dent and conservative course to put this system in operation 
and postpone the large exp-nditure until the traffic demands 
it 


In this age of inventions there is no knowing what the 
next 7 years may produce, and if the briige trustees are not 
, hampered by a present expenditure of nearly #6,000,000, 
thev will be ready for the best thing that offers. 
We now recommend that the President and Chief Engineer 
be instructed : 
First—To put four-car trains in operation on the present 
system. 
Second—To prepare for the doubling of this system as 
| above described and shown in plans A and #, and put it m 
| operation as soon as the needs of the traffic shall demand it. 
And your Terminal Committee now ask to be discharged. 
All of which is respectfully submitted. 
T. C. CLarKE, C. E. 
JaMeES HOWELL, President. 
BROOKLYN, April 17, 1888. Committee. 


| 
| 


The Board vf Experts mentioned in this report consisted of 
Walter Katté, Chief Engineer New York Central & Hudson 
River R. R., Col. Julius W. Adams, Past President Am. Soc. 
Civil Engineers, and Joseph Crawford, Supt. New York 
Division Pennsylvania R. R. The plan proposed by Mr. 
Wellington and recommended by this Board was to make the 

| two bridge tracks continuous by a horseshoe curve of 90 ft. 

| radius at each end. On this closed circuit of track seven 
trains were to be kept constantly circulating ata uniform 
speed of 10 miles an hour, the service ty be varied by running 
a greaver or less number of cars in the trains. The maximum 
number of cars per train proposed was 18. The cars were 
to be provided with side doors, one at the middle of each 
car on the inside of the curve, for loading, avd one at 
each end of each car, on the outside of the curve, for un- 
loading. These are the essential peculiarities of this plan. 

| A very important detail proposed was to so rearrange the 

| grips that the cable could be dropped or picked up at any 
point on the route; to actuate all grips and brakes on any 
train by air, from one point, and to interlock them in such 
way that the grips must release before brakes are applied, 
and brakes must release before grips are applied. This, 
however, isin no way a necessary part of any plan, or 
restricted to either one of those proposed. 

Another detail of Mr. Wellington's p'an is described as 
follows : 

It is also proposed, however, pot from necessity, but for 
greater economy and convenience, to further facilitate the 
operation of these horseshoe curves by laying a broad out- 
side rail having a trough or broad flat groove coated with a 
thick grease, and to provide the wheels on one side of each 
axle with a broad flat flange resembling a narrow duplicate 
tread, which rides in the bottom of this em. and is of an 
outside diameter to correspond to the difference of radius of 
the outside and inside rail. This gives in effect an outside 
larger wheel used on the sharp curve only, which carries the 
main tread of the wheel on which the brake-shoes act, clear 
of the grease. The curve resistance, and extra rail wear as 





* [Only the New York terminus is reproduced, that at the Brook- 


' yn end being identical in principle.) 
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well, will be in this way almost entirely elimiuated. What | culating system cannot dispense with them any more than the 
remains will be of no serious mo nent. proposed tail switching system. In the latter it 1s not 
In the new arrangement of trains and terminals 1t was! necessary to run loaded trains against facing points, while 
proposed to provide for the exit and entrance of passengers | with the circulating system that is, as we understand, neces. 
to and from the street im such way that the maximum walk | sary in one case, viz., the storage track switch at the Brook- 
would be as short as possible. Lt will be at once apparent | lyn end. 
that with circular platforms it would be practicable to place | Pa estates vied : P ia 
all the cars nearer to the street sidewalks than by any other | oe Bey - oo ee _ A. “4 Pasay rem pe Bap oe Nes 
plav. The final development of the propo-ed circulating system | jn the report, page 20: “Should a car be disabled it is un- 
was co include one or perhaps two additional double tracks | coupled from the rear cars, the head of the train grips the 
above the present tracks on which the cars of the Brooklyn | cableand puils out a sufficient distance, and then tbs disabled 


| » to * % i. anal ‘dix 2 ’ 
elevated roads might run across to the New York terminus. | car is dropped back by gravity outo the ‘di-abied car switch. 





This plan the Committee on Terminal Facilities have rejected | 


for the reasons set forth in the above report. | \ S , a ; 
, | betore, not being derailed, and with its runving gear in com- 


In a report to the Chief Engineer of tne bridge, Mr. G. 


‘Tne bead of the train then drops bak vy gravity and couples 
on to the rear of the train, and the whole train proceeds.” 
Assuming that the disabled car can be as readily handled as 


plete order, this seems very simple. How will 1t be in prac- 


Leverich, who has long been connected with the engineering | tee? We will also assume (for it has not yet been done) that 
department of the bridge railroad, estimates the engine |a grip can be devised wnich can be made to drop and pick 
power required to haul the seven 18-car trains uninter | up a cable on a curve of 90 feet radius, as this is necessary 


ruptedly as 2,000 H. P., and that the cable should be 234 in. 
diameter, 
flexible as the one now in use. He says further: 


It should be stated, that in computing the traction of trains 
as hereiu given, it was assumed that tvey were started and 
stopped on straight and level tracks; no effort being made 
to estimate the increase in traction due to the effort to haul 
the trains around tbe curve at the platform, and to start 
them trom so unfavorable a stopping point: bow great this 
increase would be from lack of similar or suggestive experi- 
ence in the annals of railway mauagement, it is difficult te 
judge. A qualified constructing engineer lays down curves 
of so short a radius rarely and always under constraint; a 
car-ful railway manager, when obliged to run trains regularly | 
over them, unceasingly regrets the necessity, and by bis rules | 
f r running and his vigilance, day by day, recognizes their | 
danger, expense and effect on speed. If this be true of sharp | 
rai.way curves over which trains are run, always with) 
special care to prevent stopping, what shall be said of the | 
attempt as proposed, to start and stop traius of 18 cars each | 
on such a curve—if, indeed, it is possible to do so at all—not 
occasionally or at long intervals, but every 2!¢ minutes and 
at the rate of 466 cars per hour, laden possibly with 26,000 | 
prssengers? So far as known, the attempt is without direct | 
or analogous precedent. | 

As to the practicability of running seven 18-car trains, he | 
says. as heretofore stated, it is proposed to start and stop | 
the 18-var trains in 10 seconds time or in running 73}¢ fc. | 

* * * fora rua of 7531¢ ft. or for 51,4 seconds, the in | 
coming fllows the outgoing tram, each at full speed and | 
loaded, around the curve of 99 ft. central radius, and with a | 
spa ‘e betwen the front of one train and the rear of the} 
otber of 260 ft.. equivalent to 17,, seconds. Should the 
traias stop and sta't, each in 27,5, seconds instead of 10 sec- | 
ouds as proposed, or in 2031; ft., they would similarly run 
around ihe platform, 30y; seconds or 493}¢ ft. in close con- 
tact. In preceding paragraphs discussing the haul of trains, 
tbe maximum traction at starting was excepted, for the rea- 
soa that its magoitude v+ries inversely with the time spent | 
in starting, and without doubt in practice this time 
will not be limited as proposed to 10 seconds; that it) 
must be extended so that the tractiou at starting would be 
less chan the maximum traction on the main line, is herein ; 
assumed. It is probanle that instead of beginning to stop a 
train at a point 73) ft. from its posit on at rest, the brakes 
wili be applied when the head of t aia reaches the first part | 
of the curve, or about 590 ft. from the stopping point, and | 
that a train will not be started more rapidly. ie 
ing 20 seconds as the least beadway between outgoing and | 
incoming tr .ins and 50 seconds as bef«re for stepving at the | 
piattorm, the consequent entire time for a round trip will be | 
about 18 minutes 35 seconds, and but five instead of 7 trains, 
as proposed, will be in continuous service, with a beadway 
on the main line of 3 mmutes 43 seconds, whereby but five- | 
eizhths of so many cars as stated in the report could be ruu | 
per bour. 

How the railway is to be operated when the cable-*riving | 
machinery is in need of adjustment or repair, or how the | 
trains are to be moved iato the stations when tke caole is 
tenporarily stopped. is net indicated. In case of any inter- 
rupuov in the regular movement of trains the whole line | 
wull be blocked for an indefiinte period: the 126 cars in con- | 
tinuou- service occupying somewhat more than one half of 
tbe main track, and if close together will lap over the centres 
of the platforms, fillmg tne eutire space on one track be- 
tween them. If the rai!way is to be regulariy operated, the | 
use of a large number of locomotives, heavy enough to haul | 
the trains ran, is univoidable. | 

As the cars are designed, when t-ains are stopped else- 
where than at the platform and iu line. the passengers being | 
uuable tu move ‘rom one car to tbe otber and tbus pass to a 
poin* where p-rhaps they might reach the approach or toot- 
way, must rema n caged up until the trains begin running. | 

Mr. C. C. Martin, Chief Engineer and Superintendent, has | 


made a special report to the President of the Board of Trus- | 
tees, from which some extracts are here given : | 


The trains [in the proposed circulating system] are designed | 
to remain at tue platform 50 seconds, aud it is assumed that | 
they can be started from a condition of rest azd acquire the | 
fuil speed of the cable, 10 miles per hour, in 19 seconds. A‘t- | 
mitting for the sake of the argument that these things can be | 
doue in tbe time specified, there will be—according to Mr. | 
Well:ngton’s tigures—a time iv the station when the distance | 
in the clear be tween the outgoing and incoming trains will be | 
but 352 ft.. aud the time only 24 seconds * We then have | 
this condition of things, namely, an 18-car train standing in | 
the station on a curve of 9) ft. radius, fully loaded with pas- 
sepgers, aud another train of 18 cars, also loaded, approacb- | 
iny the rear of toe first train, on tbe same track, on a down | 








grade of 170 ft. to the mile, at a speed of 10 miles| 
per hour, with only 352 ft. intervening between | 
the two. Should tne outgoing train fail to start| 
promptly on time, or fail to acquire speed with | 
suffi ieot rapidity, or sbould the brakes on the incoming 
train fail to respond promptly and effectively, a collision 
would inevitably occur between the two trains of 18 cars 
each, both fulry loaded with poxsibly 3,600 passengers. This 
in my judgment is a risk that sbould not be incurred. As 
you are well aware, under the present system, the trains re- 
ceiving passengers are never in front of the incoming trains, 
but are on another track, and hence -uch a collisicn as indi- | 
cated on the **horse-shoe” vould not by any possibility occur | 
It may be said in reply to this criticism that a train cau be | 
easily stovped on a graae of 170 ft. ner mile, from a speed of | 
10 miles per hour ina distance of 382 ft. Soit can, when ail | 
of the conditions are favoraule, but so long as materials, | 








This would be about 3! times as heavy and § as} 
| would start out and go sufficiently far on the up grade to 


throughout with the 
' train brakes, operated from a leadiug ** cab,” aud which can 
be applied from every car in the train. 
sy-tem is not adapted to the bridge service are twofold. 


} in order to handle tbe train as proposed. 


Supposing that the disabied car is in the middle of the 
train, then the balf train with the disabled car attached 


enable the disabled car to run back by gravity on to the 
** disabled car switch.”” The switch would then be thrown to 


the main track, and the train of 9 cars would dr »p back by | 


gravity, half way around the curve, to be coupled to the 
portion of the train that bad remained standing on the track. 

* If the operation was successful at the first attempt, 
every train on the road would have to come to a standstill 
before it could be accomplished, for this reason: It is assumed 
in the plan that the traios are to remain at the plattorms 50) 
seconds for unloading and loading, and since the headway of 
trains is but 140 seconds, but 90 seconds remsin in whic to 
dispose of the disabled car, couple up the train and get it out 
of the way of thd incoming train. It would be absurd to 
suppose that it coud be done in that time. If not, then a 
blockade of the whole road would occur. 

Now that the disabled car is disposed of, all of the trains 
standing, and the ruuning of trains to te resumed. we have 
tbe following condition: There are seven trains of 18 cars 
each, or 126 cars onthe road. Assume that two cf the 


trains are on the curves at the stations, and the others at the | 


rear of these, which is the position they would be in if they 
bad moved forward as nearly as possible to their destination 
More than one-half of the bridge tracks would be covered by 
cars; that is, 6.300 ft. out of a total track length of 12,520 
ft. In starting the trains, it would be necessary to start two 
trains from each side, with less than two minutes interval 
between them; this wou!d place the cable and machinery, on 
the up grade. four trains of 18 cars each, or 72 cars, weigh- 
iug say 1,728 tons if loated, as they would be, not only 
loaded, but packed, if there bad been a delay of only a few 
minutes. This would bring enormous straims on the cable 


and macbinery, much in excess of what could be safely per- 


mitted. By tae present system, in case of blockades, short 
trains are started at such intervals as will not, as a ruie, 


overburden the engines. 


The report strongly recommends that all trains be equipped 
Westinghouse continuous automatic 


The reason why this 


We have no locomotives attached to the trains with woich 


to compress the air required to operate the system. This 


would necessitate the erection of an extensive and expensive 
plaut at the stations for -ompressing the air to be use!. This 


ir would necessarily be stored ia reservoirs on the train, 
20, allow- | 21", ould necessarily tored ia reservoirs on t 


to charge them would require so much time as to seri- 


ously iuterfere with the headway. This has been tried on 
the bridge, and with trains of 3 cars it was found to be im- 
practicable. The system of brakes becomes moperative if the 
| — or reservoirs become leaky while the trains are on the 
road. 


in my judgment tbe present system is much safer. This 
may sound straogely, but my reasons for the belief are the 
followiog: If the train hands—of which in the pew system it 
ix proposed to have but three, two in the *‘ cab” and one at 
the rear—alil be on the sharp lookout ali of the time, the 
probabilities would be strong that if the air brakes did not 
fail there would be noc Ilision; but should they f1il there 
would be no reserve power anywhere to save tbe train. 


| This isa risk whico should not be incurred, as in an emer- 
| gency, a collision would inevitably occur within about 20 
| seconds after it was found that the brakes were out of order. 


In the present system, there is a conductor on each car. 
whose duty it isto open and shut the gates, look after the 
passengers on the train when required, aud to apply and 
release both the grips and brakes ou hiscar. As the traiu 


approaches the station he stands with his hand on the brake 


wheel, and within easy reach is the lever of the vacuum 
brake. Every man is at his post, and any one of the three 


can control a 3-var train. either with the hand or vacuum 


brake, or with both together: heuve we now, really, have six 
means of controlling each train, with three me 1, each on the 


qui vive to do whatever the exigencies demand. 


The fact that over 700,000 trains have been started and 


stopped twice without accident due to the failure of any part 
of the appliance-, is to me good evidence that the precautions 
adopted have been well taken and are effective, and I suould 


reluctantly exchange them for an appliance wherein a slight 


a-cident to men or machinery would endanger the lives of | 


the train load of passengers. 
The report recommends, “that an immediate modification 


be made of the present cable plant and grips, that will pro- 
vide the ability in any case to slacken speed, release and 
azaiu pick up the cable at any and all points of the passage 
over the railway.” 
entirely useless. 
can be slackered at pleasure, but when the cable is dropped 
| it cannot be again picked up. 


In my judgment this device would be 
With the present grip the speed of the cars 


[f the train bas passed the 


summit of the bridge and is on the down grade, there is 10 
need to pick up the vable, for by simply releasing the brakes 
the train can easily and safely be taken into the station by 
gravity, as is dove daily. 
and is obliged to drop the cable and comes to a stop, it would 
not be safe to pick it up ard apply the grip; for while the 
train is standing it is held by tbe brakes, and before tho grips 
van be applied the brakes must be released ; the instant this 
| is done the train begins to move backward down the grade, 
and by the time the grip can be applied bas acquired 
momentum which it would be unsafe to attempt to overcome | 
by means of a cabe running at the rate of 10 miles per hour | 
in the opposite divection. 
would be in danger. 


If the train is on the up grade 


Both the cable and machinery 


Mr. Wellington bas written a letter to the President of the 


workmanship and mechsnism may be imperfect and sem | Board of Trustees, protesting against the estimates used as 
my make mistakes, the possibi‘ity and danger of accident | the basis for recommendations for the Terminal Committee 


will ever be present in the proposed system. 


and for the action of the Board. He alleges that they are 


Mr. Martin next poiuts out that as regards switches, the cir-| grossly exaggerated and misleading, in that they make the 
” Be. Leverich has soown that tuis space is 260 ft., and the cost of his proposed system about $5.800.000, whereas he 





time less than 15 seconds. 


estimates that it would come below $2,000,000. He points 


| 
| 











out that the report of the Terminal Committee also omitted 
to mention that it is necessary to provide for only 8-car 
trains in order to equal the capacity of the system which 
bas been adopted; that it omitted to mention the fact that 
operating economies in the system recommended by the 
Board of Experts will more than pay interest on the cost of 
carrying it out; and he requests that the plans adopted by 
the Board, and the statements and estimates on which the 
action of the Board was based, be referred to the Board of 
Experts, and to another, if it is desired, feeling satisfied that 
three disinterested experts in transportation and engineering 
cannot be found in America who will not sustain the state- 
ments contained in his letter. 








Steam Couplings™New York Railroad Club. 





The regular monthly meeting of the New York Railroad 
Club, which was held April 19, was devoted to the discus- 
sion of the subject of couplers for steam heating systems. 

Mr. McELroy exhibited and described his coupler, which 
wasshown in the Railroad Gazette of Jan. 20. As is well 
known, it has a straight opening of 114 in. diameter. The 
two halves are symmetrical, and he arranges it to unlock 
automatically by attaching wires to the locking levers so 
that the levers will be turned as the cars pull apart. Mr. 
McElroy claims that bis coupler is steam tight with 120 los. 
pressure. The coupling crosses above the air hose. The size 
of the opening in the coupler is 114 in., while the train pipe 
is 14g in., and by the increased velocity of the steam passing 
through the smaller opening Mr. McElroy claims to keep the 
coupler free from water of condensation. No traps are used, 

Mr. CHASE, of the Williames system, exhibited his coupler, 
which is a modification of that shown in the Railroad 
Gazette of Dec. 2, 1887. This coupler has a straight open- 
ing, 2 in. diameter, and is steam tight under 120 Ibs. pres- 
sure. The greatest sag is said to be between Sand Qin. It 
is so devised that the gaskets can be easily replaced with or- 
dinary cools. 

Mr. SEWALL exhibited his well-known coupler, which he 
says has been subjected to a pressure of 220 lbs. without 
causing it to leak, and couplers are now in use that have been 
running more than a year without a change of hose or gas- 
kets. He said that they have been unable to get, on a con- 
tinuous run of 1,000 miles, more than from 1 to 2 gills of 
water from the couplings. This coupling admits of a maxi- 
mum opening of over 2 in. 

Mr. GOLD exhibited his coupler with a trap lately devised, 
which is tight when the steam is on and opens when steam is 
shut off, and allows the water of condensation to escape. This 
is not the thermostatic trap which he formerly used, but a 
relief valve. Thistrap Mr. Gold is willing to apply to any 
other coupler than his own that may be preferred. The 
thermostatic trap bad a hole of \ in. diameter, which was 
found to be too small to afford relief before freezing at very 
low temperatures. The trap now offered will relieve the 
main supply pipe of all water in '¢ minute. 

Mr. LouGarip@: exhibited a form of coupler with metal- 
lic connectious. The connections are of gas pipe, crossing 
diagonally between the cars. 

Mr. S. H. BARRETT also exhibited a coupler, which he says 
had been used every day f:r a year under a pressure of 130 
ibs., without renewal of gaskets. This coupler has been used 
the past winter on the Connecticut River Railroad. Steam 
at boiler pressure is used to heat the car quickly, and pressure 
1s then put down to § or 10 Ibs. There is no sag in this coup- 
ler. 

Mr. ALPHONSE COTE showed a model, which he described 
asan automatic steam metallic coupler. One half of the 
coupler is a piston witk a spring disc inside the piston. The 
other part of the coupling 1s a bell, and when the two parts 
come together the piston fits into the bell. This has been in 
operation since the first of last December on the Staten Island 
Railroad. It bas also been used cn the New York Elevated. 

Mr, GASSLER, who introduced himself as a Pennsylvania 
Dutchman, showed a model of a coupler which he claimed to 
be entirely automatic, shutting off steam when uncoupled. 
This has been tried on the Beach Creek Railroad. 

Mr. STANLEY GOODWIN (Lehigh Valley) said that he had 
come to learn, and not to give information. He pointed out 
the importance of having a uniform coupler wnich could be 
used on all roads and, perbaps, with all systems of steam 
heating. If this can be devised and adopted it will be an ex- 
ceedingly desirable thing. He said that h's experience the 
past winter had taught bim that the farther we get into the 
subject the more we see that there are things yet to be 
learned about it and that the whole matter of steam heating 
of cars is still imperfectly deve oped. Mr. Goodwin does not 
seem to think that the final coupler for universal adoption 
bas yet been devised, but that it is very desirable that the 
energies and interests of the different coupler men should be 
directed in some common way. The result of the Lehigh 
Vall y’s experiments is not by any means conclusive. 

Mr. KinsEy, Master Mechanic of the Lehigh Valley, said 
that with 9 cars, from 75 to 100 Ibs. pressure was required to 
get steam through the train ; that is, if the steam is passed 
through each car separately ; but if carried in a straight line 
through to the rear car, it can be done with 40 lbs, pressure, 
Not so much trouble was found on account of condensation 
as from friction in the long pipe. One and }4-1n. pipe was 
used. 

Mr. BLACKALL, of the Delaware & Hudson Canal Co., re- 
quested that Mr. McElroy be asked to explain his system 
as used on that road. This system was described in the 
Railroad Gazette, Janu. 20, and an account of the trial trip 
on the Delaware & Hudson was yiven in our issue of April 
6. It is not necessary, therefore, to reproduce here Mr. Mc- 
Elroy’s description before the Club. He mentioned the fact 
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INSIDE MOLDING MACHINE (No. 2) 


Made by J. A. Fay & Co., Cincinnati, Ohiv. 





that in using his system in connection with the Baker heater | ment to suit the desired cut, also endwise adjustinent for Mr. La Rue Tiers, of the Allegheny Valley Railroad, has 
fresh water is used instead of salt, and he thought that railroad | | accuracy. comput: d a small and convenient table for the same purpose, 


men were coming to consider fresh water preferable on ac- | The pressure bar, before the cut, on the leading-in side, is | from which with but little arithmetic the depreciated value 


count of the much more ready circulation, and Mr. Blackall | mounted upon swinging arms, and so arranged that the edge | of any car, of any age, up to the point where the depreciation 





added that the Grand Trunk, the Old Colony, the Boston & | | of the bar can be brought close to the edge of the cutters. 

Albany end the Delaware & Hudson were all using fresb | | The pressure bar after the cut is made with sectional feet 

water for their Baker heater circulation. In speaking of a/| for clamping reverse pieces of the molding for holding down | 
recent trial trip Mr. McElroy said that his experience has | the work: it also has an adjustment to and from the cylinder | 

| to suit different diameters of cutters. The bed-plate is made | 

| with recesses to allow cutters to work below the line of the | 
bed. 


The patent beading attachment is used for beading narrow | 


the bot water appa- | 
oe 


taught him that when he wants to fill 

ratus the best way is to fill with water of condensation. 

that way we never fail to fill those pipes perfectly.” 
The topic of automatic draw-bars, which had been an- 











reaches 60 per cent. may be derived. 

| DEPRECIATLD VALUE OF A CAR—ESTIMATED AT 6 PEK CENT. 
PER ANNUM, AS PERM. C, B, RULES. 

This tuble assumes the value of the cur (or other property) tu be 


$!,000; to obtain depreciated value of any other amount for 
same time, multipty by such amvunt and divide by 1,000. 












































nounced as the second topic of the evening, was put over as ceiling, and is mounted in the pressure bar over the under; Age. \ alue.| Age. Value.| Age. Value. 
the subject for discussion at the May meeting. cylinder. By this arrangement the depth of the bead is} __ aii tie dlbns eae rete 
In reply toa circular sent out with the call for the Apri! always gauged from the surface of the board. It has a | ls ; =e 
3 | years. %733.90) ~ ears. $538.6 
meeting, asking certain questions as to experience with vari- | Vertical adjustment with the bar, and the beads may be | 1 month, $995.00 5,4 et 730.8 23/1 . 535. os 
ous systems of couplers, 18 roads replied as having equipped | V@ried in width. It has sectional pressure clamping feet | 990.00/52; 726.56) 10: x 583 x3 
640 cars. Of these, 14 were equipped with the Sewall, 2 the | Upon the front side of the bar for holding down the material | 3 a 985.00 5 Bit = r22 90) 10;%, $41 530.54 
Martin, 1 Wilder, 1 Erie, 3 Gold, 2 McElroy, 3 New York | 894 for receiving reverse pieces of the molding being worked.| 3 {| $80.00) © Leno Mg 
Safety. Of the couplers, 16 were Sewall, 3 Gold, 2 each | The entire end can be swung clear of the cylinder, securing | . * a 71189 109, se 22.46 
Martin and New York Safety, 1 each Wilder, McElroy, free access to the cutters, for purposes of sharpening or ¢ i 5. WO) 74 . 708.22/10y, . 519.76 
Coté and Westinghouse. Three answers were in favor of | #djustment. | > e ag 5 FY oe 700 oa iow a +H = 
traps with the couplers; 17 were not. Seventeen favored| The expansion feed works consist of four heavy feed rolls| jg  « 950,00 £14 a 697.21) 10}¢ * 511.68 
hose connection; 3 did not. Four considered metallic coup- | Placed before the cut. They are expansively geared to suit |11  * 945 00514 * 693.54) 10}4 ss 508.99 
lers feasible; 14 did not. Sixteen thought it undesirable to | the varying inequalities of work, These are mounted upon | ! year aan oan yo At years. oon oe 
delay the attempt to establigh a uniform coupler; 4 thought | Planed upright stands, fitted with ball and socket joints, and 1, “ 930.60 6y “ era oriil: 1“ oe 
louger delay desirable. In answer to the question what | beavily weighted inside the frame. By a lever shown at | {ly * 925.90, er “3 679.52) L1y,  * 498.70 
steam coupler is the safest to reecmmend at this time, 13 | the side of the machine the feed rolls can be instantly raised '1y5 ‘ 921.2065 te a 676.07) 11%; * 496.17 
| from th k for th f withd t t tin * 916.5069, “ 672.62)119; ** 4938 64 
favored the Sewall, 1 each the Martin, McElroy, Gold and | ‘Tom the work for the purpose of wi rawing it or stopping i * 911 80 6", “ 669 17/11,“ 491.11 
Coté, and 3 were not prepared to answer. | the feed. It has also a self adjusting belt tightener for start- ly, “ 907.1065“ 665.72\ lly. 488.58 
jing and stopping, and cone pulleys for changes of feed. in “ 902.4065, 662.27) 11,85 * 486.05 
; | Balance pulleys are applied to the cylinders for maintaining Hf mf 897 70.67, * pasty zs 483.51 
Inside Mo'dirg Machine. | a uniform rotation, and to insure a smooth cut. iis poms li 4 651 OBi1iit x Gea 
TRY fas Se ~ 12 . 2 2 
The accompanying engraving represents a large inside| The machine is made by J. A. Fay & Co., 267 to 285 Front (2 ears. 883607 years. 648.48 14 years. 475.92 
molding machine, which bas been designed to meet the wants | Street, Cincinnati, O. ays 6 oe = its org 0 Lett a poo pe 
of large establishments and of those where a machine | 25%, “ 870.35,744 ‘“ 638.75) 1 zy = 468 78 
of the beaviest character is needed for special and heavy | Train Speeds in Russia. |2yé, 865 93 ih “ 635.51) 12%, 466.40 
work. This machine is made in two sizes, with one and two | m.. is said by Saypeehe a the een Ministry of | a e ae “ ry a By, 6 = 
tes of heavy feedi ; is i ailroads 1s now engaged in considering whether or not it is | 21; “ S7.09/T i, 2 Leys : 
pairs of pene Sea lis. The rags is made ae plate | possible to increase the s 1 of mail trains in the Russian |2y: “ 852 67 ty ‘“ 625.78 t2y5 459 26 
sides, and every part fitted in the most careful and substan- | Empire. At present they run at an average speed of 20 | 2y “ 848.26 ine “ 622 5alley, « 456 88 
tial manner, adapting it to working bouse and picture frame | miles an bour, including stoppages, and it is desired to in- 2)", * ny po ay; . Sia, a inh = =. - 
ing, car and school furniture material; also for ton crease this to an average of 23 miles. It is said thatonsome 2}? “ 39.42/77) og ba 52. 
cag — sores ae a floori 4 caities. Th a on lines the speed of the mail trains does not average more than | 2y5 “* 835.00) un “2 6lz.8b laps ** 449.74 
mg. Greens ee ee a a » capacny 16 miles an bour, and the ordinary passenger traiv doesnot) * years, 830.588 years. aap 57/13 years. 447.37 
of the machine is to work from 26 In. to 12 in. in width, and exceed 12 miles, while on the best line in Russia, between St. | 3ys oe 826 43 8, a 606.52 13y, 445.13 
to 5 in. in thickness. Petersburg and Moscow, the ordinary pooner train speed oY . a re aly ve ny = 18% 2 nef 
“ie we : -oneht | is 15 miles an hour. The fastest train in Russia is the courier | 3y;  ‘“* Ze * ¢ : a 
The upper and under cylinders are mate froma wrought train between St. Petersburg and Moscow, which makes, in | 3;4; ‘‘ 813 97 8.4, - 597.38 Lisys “ew 438.42 
steel ingots, slotted on all four faces, and with chip-breaking | cinding stops, 28 miles an hour. This train carries no mails 3), “ 802,82/r), 594 33.137, * 436.18 
lips for cross grained material. The shafts are of large | and consists only of a few first-class carriages. Examples | - = si = ey “ 591. tty 183i She = ry 
iameter, varry heavy flange pulleys ; the upper arranged | Cav be found on one or two branch lives of a train runuing | Sy,“ SOL.51 8y, 588.23) 13; ** 71 
ree eniing and et = ' — weak a i ¥ t = at 10 miles an hour, and, even then, regularly arriving late. | 3)"; ‘* 797.36)8y5 ** 585.19 13, “ 429.47 
for two belts, the lower for one, driving direct from | Tt is suggested that instead of trains of 20 carriages drawn | 2)’; “ 08 21183, * 58¥.14 1By!, 427.23 
the countershaft. They have an endwise adjustment across | py two Jocomotives running with the mails once a day on the | 31s » 789.05 gto os 579.0913;5 425.00 
the machine, for securing a nice and accurate adjustment of | main lines, it would be better to have two trains of 10 car- Bi Re 784 90/835 ** 576.04 1375 422.76 
vutters to the work, without disturbing them on the head riages each, ruvning night and morning, but for the present | 4 years. 780.75\9 years. 572 99 14 years. 420 52 
sae tse avai Ma 4 : 5 | the efforts of the Ministry are concentrated upon raising the | 4;'; 76.85/99) 570.13 14y', 418.42 
after unce being set. The side spindle frames are set, one in | speed of mail trains from 20 to 23 miles an hour. 4,4 772.94 git, . 567 26 14 SY 416.32 
advance of the other, so the cut of one does not come directly ays — ~ or i Mt 4 = We br ery 
site the , | s : ‘ | 49> (Oo, be ‘ 31.93 14y'5 2. 
opposite the other. They have beavy arbors and platens. Depreciated Values of Freight Cars. an ; 761. 23 oy of 388.67 lay, ri 410 01 
The outside head carries a‘clip, and also board guides that ex- l4e5° “ 555.80 14, * 407.91 
tend to the under cylinder, The arbors and framesaread-| Jn the offices of superintendents of machinery of most | az , va ao = av = oS 
justed laterally across the bed from one side to the other, by | roads, the clerks in charge of settlements with other roads | 40 a “ 347 91 | 45 “ Sas 
means of screws applied to each. When set in a desired | for cars destroyed have prepared tables, more or less elabor- re & “ 544.35 (40 per ct. 400.00) 
posit on, by simply turning a hand wheel, they are securely | ate, showing the depreciated values at the rate of 6 per cent. | 4}) “* ™ 541.48) 
locked. per anuurn, in order to save work, and to insure accuracy in | 
All the bearings of the cutter head frame are exception- | each individual case. Mr. Barrow’s elaborate table, giving} The use of the table and quickness of obtaining the result 
ally long and lined with the best lining material. The bear-| these values for all kinds of cars of all ages have been de? | may be illustrated by au example: Required the present 
ings of the upper cutter head are planed to fit to upright | scribed in these columns (Sept. 30, 1887), are printed. and | value of a 32-ft. 8-wheel box-car, 6 years and 5 months old. 
stands, which are cast solid to a bed, extending across the | are kept for sale at the Railroad Gazette office. | The M. C. B. settlement price, $275, multiplied by $672.62, 
machine. The upright stands are fitted with a V,in which| An officer of the Michigan Central Railroad a year or so} and pointing off three places, gives $184.97. From Mr. 
the bearings are bedded, whereby they are always retained | ago computed and distributed a small table of decimal multi- | Barrow’s tables this figure can be obtained without any mul- 
1n line, securing at a!l times a free access to the cutters to | pliers to obtain the depreciated value at the end of each year, | tiplication, but Mr. Tiers’ table has the advantage of being 
sharpen or reset. The lower cutter head is mounted in a | but it was incomplete in leaving the values at the end of any | small and compact enough to paste in a pocket memorandum 
book, 


heavy independent frame, and has also a_ vertical adjust 


month to be computed, 
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EDITORIAL ANNOUNCEMENTS. 





Contributions.—Subscribers and others will materially | 
assist us in making our news accurate and complete if 
they will send us early information of events which take 
place under their observation, such as changes in rail- 
road officers, organizations and changes of companies 
the letting, progress and completion of contracts for new 
works or important improvements of old ones, experi- | 
ments in the construction of roads and machinery and 
in their management, particulars as to the business of 
railroads, and suggestions as to its improvement. Dis- 
cussions of subjects nertaining to ALL DEPARTMENTS Of | 
railroad business by men practically acquainted with | 
them are especially desired. Officers will oblige us by | 
forwarding early coples of notices of meetings, electionsa | 
appointments, and especially annual reports, some notic | 
of all af which will be published. 


Adve. rtisements.— We wish it distinctly wnderstood that | 
we will entertain no proposition to publish anything in | 
thisjournal for pay, EXCEPT IN THE ADVERTISING COL | 
UMNS. We give in our editorial columns OUR OWN opin- | 
ons, and those only, and in our news columns present | 
only such matter as we consider interesting and im-| 
portant to our readers. Those who wish tu recommend 
their inventions, machinery, supplies, financial schemes, 
etc., to our readers can do so fully in our advertising co 
umns, but it is useless to ask us to recommend them edi 
torially,either for money or in consideration of ad vertis | 
ing patronage. 














It seems probable that the M. C. B. type of coupler, 
the contour lines of which were published last week, | 
will soon be very generally adopted. The Pennsyl- 
vania is applying a coupler of this type, the Janney, 
on stock cars, while the lines connecting with the 
New York Central, the Cleveland, Columbus, Cin- 
cinnati & Indianapolis; the West Shore and the New 
Yoik, Chicago & St. Louis, and the New York 
Central itself are equipping a large number of freight | 
cars with the Janney. As the New York Central and 
its allied lines have within the last few years used a) 
large number of another type of automatic coupler, 
this willingness to join with other roads in using the | 
M. C. B. coupler cannot be too highly commended, 
and it is to be hoped that the good example thus set 
will be followed by other roads which have hitherto | 
adhered to couplers differing in principle from the M. | 
C. B. type. It has often been pointed out in these | 
columns that any great benefit from the use of auto- 
matic couplers can only be secured when their use 
is general, and that the best interests of all will be| 
served by shortening the period of change from the 
present chaotic diversity to the general use of one 
type, inter-coupling automatically. 








During the two months of last summer in which the 
letter ballot was taken for znd against the Master Car- | 
Builders’ Associution’s recommendation of the Jan- 
ney type of car coupler as a standard it was an open 
secret—well known to those directly interested—that | 
much more than the slender margin of affirming bal- 
lots over the requisite two-thirds was secured through 
the efforts of Mr. McMunn and his associates in the 
Consolidated Coupling Company, and asa matter of 
history the fact may as well be recorded. It was 
done in two ways, one being what the politicians call 
‘** getting out the full vote”—always a difficult matter | 
both in politics and in the association’s ballots—and 
the other, inducing many railroad companies to join | 
the association for the purpose of voting on this ques- 
tion. The result has been to strengthen the associa- | 
tion numerically and financially, as well as to secure 
the adoption of a standard generally considered to be 
humane and economical. How far the later action of 
the Executive Committee will prevent litigation | 
about the ‘‘ lines” remains to be seen. 








In preparation for the discussion of the question 
of steam-heating couplers, the New York Railroad 
Club sent out circulars to get expressions of opinion 
as to the use of flexible or metallic connection, the 
use of traps, the desirability of further delay for trials 
before adopting a uniform coupler, and as to the) 
coupler now most preferred. The answers received | 
were not numerous, but they may indicate the drift | 
of opinion. Analysis of them shows thata flexible con- 
nection is recommended by officers representing roads 
operating about 5,300 miles, with 2,400 cars to be 


| ner than at present. 


| and enjoyed a semi-official division of traffic. 
| stopped paying commissions and prevented, as far as | 


heated. 


Metallic connections are preferred by officers | can be devised which will work as well as a joint 
representing less than 100 cars and not much more | agreement. 


The latter enables measures to be taken 


than 100 miles. The replies which do not favor traps| for joint handling of the traffic; the former means 


in the couplers represent about 1,200 cars (to be heat- 
ed) and 8,200 miles of road. Delay was urged by the 
representatives of 400 cars and 1,800 miles, while offi- 
cers of roads with 950 cars and 1,800 miles considered 
that further delay would be productive of harm rather 
than of good. There was but ene coupler recommended 
by more thantwo or three of the answers, and that 
one had the favorable endorsement of officers re- 
presenting 5,300 miles of road. Replies were not re- 
ceived from many of the largest roads which have 
been making careful experiments, and those received 
can be taken only to indicate in a very general way 
the prevailing sentiment. It is evident that having in 


mind the lessons of the car coupler, railroad men | 


generally hope for the speedy adoption of a uniform 
coupler for steam heating ; but it does not seem likely 
that the Master Car-Builders’ Association would to- 
day recommend any known coupler as a standard, or 
that it would be wise to do so. 
lated experience and knowledge will be sufficient to 
enable the Association at the summer meeting to 
narrow the matter down considerably, but more than 
that is hardly likely to be done. 








The paper read by Mr. Frank Smith before the re- 
cent meeting of the Western Railway Club is a good 
example of the benefit derived from trying some ex- 
periments with the proportions of blast pipe and stack. 
The good results obtained by a single large nozzle and 
small stack have been often demonstrated, but this 
practice has not been generally followed, possibly be- 
cause it requires some careful experiments to ascer- 
tain the correct form of the junction of the two ex- 
haust pipes, so that the resultant single jet may be 
central and not strike the side of the stack. 








Chairman Cooley has been in Chicago consulting 
with railroad men concerning the proposed law to pun- 
ish freight shippers for giving false weights or descrip- 
tions. It appears that he favors including a provision 
requiring railroads to issue bills of lading on a more 
business-like basis, omitting such phrases as ‘‘ more 
or less,” etc.; in fact, guaranteeing the transportation 
and delivery of the goods in a more unqualitied man- 
Most forms of bill of lading pre- 
pared by the railroads contain a number of more or 
less unfair provisions, and it would be well if the gen- 
eral subject were taken up by the Commission. 


| Judge Cooley expressed himself quite freely on the 


question of dealing with Canadian competition, though 
the report of his remarks is somewhat confused. 
What he really did say apparently was that under 
the present law there is no way of preventing 
reckless competition by the Canadian Pacific for traffic 
between the Pacific Coast and Chicago or the Atlantic 
coast. He suggested that American roads might be 
prohibited from joining the Canadian Pacific in 
through rates on this traffic (which, of course, must 
be at a very low rate per mile) unless they would take 
other traffic at the same price, but he did not say that 
he was in favor of making a law to this effect. Such 
a law would probably compel roads situated like the 
Central Ve. mont to give up the through business, and 
if applied to Chicago-Boston traffic would consider- 
ably injure a road so situated. 








The situation in the immigrant rate war changes 


rapidly from day to day. Last Saturday the Commis- | 


sioners abolished the pool, and adopted the policy of 
making separate agreements with the different com- 
panies. 


time these lines reach our readers. 

The Trunk Line Association has issued a statement 
complaining of the action of the Commissioners, and 
it seems to us that this complaint is to some extent 
well-founded. Four roads participated in the agree- 
ment of December, 1882 ; three others afterward joined 
them. By theterms of this agreement these roads 
had a practical monopoly of Castle Garden privileges 
They 


possible, the sale of immigrant tickets outside of 
Castle Garden. For some time one of the seven com- 


panies has acted contrary to the terms of the agree- | 


ment. Of late other roads, in self-defense, have fol- 
lowed suit. What the Association complains of is 
that the Commissioners, instead of exercising their 
power against the refractory ruad, remained quiet 
until there was a geveral fight, and then proceeded to 
abolish the agreement with all the roads indiscrimi- 
nately. 

We doubt whether any plan of separate agreements 


Possibly the accumu- | 


Conferences for this purpose are now being | 
held, and their results will probably be known by the | 


| little more than the adoption of a common sysiem-— 
|on paper. We all know how little such paper systems 
}are worth. Each road can violate them at will, and 
| does, without any very definite intention, violate them 
'to some extent. The result is mutual suspicion and 

bad faith. When that condition of things is reached 
| the agreements are not worth the paper on which 
| they are written. If a plan can be devised which 
| shall avoid these dangers we shall be glad, but we 
, confess that we have not much hope of any such re- 
| sult. We shall be much surprised if anything is 

found to work so well as the joint arrangement of the 
| last five years. 

Not that this was by any means perfect. We are in- 
clined to think that an attempt was made to keep 
|rates too high in proportion to the facilities. Emi- 
| grant train loads can be made very large indeed; 300 
| passengers from New York to Chicago, at $13 per 

head, means over $2 per train mile both ways, even if 
the cars have to be returned entirely empty. Of 
course such a margin, or anything like it, vastiy in- 
creases the temptation to irresponsible rate-cutiing. 
To narrow this margin, either the rates must be low- 
ered, or the facilities increased. We believe the latter 
to be much the more desirable result. We do not see 
how it can be attained under the system of separate 
agreements. The immigrant will appreciate cheapness 
| more than anything else. Competition will be a com- 
petition in charges, not in attractions. But under 
a joint arrangement much might be done to improve 
the condition of immigrant traffic. Something was 
done; but, as far as we can judge from the meagre 
data at hand, the difference between train receiptsand 
train expenses from this traffic would apparently 
have warranted a great deal more. The pool lines 
| enjoyed a practical monopoly of the traffic, and had 
| the assistance of public authorities in so doing. They 
were under a public obligation, morally, if not legally, 
not to use this monopoly as a means of extortion. If 
they have been violating the spirit of this obligation, 
as we suspect they have, they are now reaping the 
conse quences, 








The Brooklyn Bridge Railroad. 





On another page will be found the report of the 
Brooklyn Bridge Terminal Committee with a sketch 
of the terminal arrangement recommended by that 
Committee and adopted by the Trustees. A very brief 
description of the system devised by Mr. Wellington is 
also given as well as some of the criticisms on it, and 
the substance of Mr. Wellington's letter to the Trus- 
tees protesting against their action. 

The problem presented to the various individuals 
and bodies who have made, and passed on, plans for its 
solution is extremely complicated, and can be dis- 
cussed with any intelligence only by those who have 
studied it carfully. Partly for this reason and 
largely for other reasons, the battle which has 
lately raged in the daily press has been unusually 
uninstructive. The efforts to make public opinion 
for or against the circulating system have been 
to a great degree inspired by considerations other 
than a regard for the public interest—considerations in 
which the various competitors and their plans have 
had no place. 

| The technical problem may be briefly stated. At 
present something over 30,000,000 passengers are car- 
ried a year, and the greatest number in the busiest hour 
of the day is about 10,000. Over 12,060 have been car- 
| ried in one hour. Of these 10,000 passengers carried iu 
one hour about nine-tenths are carried one way. 
This traffic is assumed to increase for the next four 
years by 15 per cent. per annum, and for the follow- 
ing six years by 10 per cent. per annum. It is quite 
possible that with better facilities the ‘ncrease would 
be even faster. This estimated growth of traffic is 
not in controversy. Both parties agree essentially. 
The capacity of the bridge railroad must be 
measured by the work to be done in the busiest hour. 
This is now to carry 10,000 passengers at least, 
and in 1895 over 25,000 an hour. This is on the 
two tracks. Assuming that nine-tenths of the 
traffic in this busiest hour in one direction, 
the passengers to be carried on one track are 
9,000 an hour now and 22,500 in 1885. The maximum 
capacity of the 3-car trains now run, giving them 80 
seconds headway, is 5,670 passengers seated, or 17,040 
| seated and standing. That is, only from 52 to 63 per 
cent. of the passengers can be seated now in the hour 
|of maximum travel, while in about four years, it 
would be impossible to carry all the passengers 
even with 67 per cent. of them standing, 
packed like sardines, in the aisles. The solution 


is 
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of this difficulty which the Trustees now propose is a 
system of 4-car trains; seating 168 persons, running on 
40 seconds headway. The seating capacity by this sys- 
tem is 15,120 per bour and will probably be reached in 
1891. If, however, passengers are to stand as well as 
sit itis calculated that 45,360 can be carried. 

The solution proposed by Mr. Wellington in his cir- 
culating system is to run trains on about 24 minutes 
headway, with a_ sufficient number of cars in 
each to accommodate the traffic at any given hour, 
the cars to seat 56 persons. By this system 26,208 
seated passengers can be carried per hour, which 


number may be reached about 1896. Shorter 
trains may be run at shorter intervals, and 
the seating capacity of the tail switching 
system, with 4-car trains, run on 40 seconds 


headway, will be equaled by the circulating system, 
with 9-car trains, run on 2 minutes headway, or by 
even shorter trains run at less intervals. Obviously, 
therefore, it is unfair to compare the circulating sys- 
tem and 18-car trains with the rectangular system and 
4-car trains as to operating expenses or cost of equip- 
ment and machinery. One is not the equivalent of 
the other in carrying capacity. 

Further, the circulating system may be made more 
convenient at the termini, as with the curved plat- 
forms the exits from, and entrances to, all cars can be 
brought to within a somewhat uniform distance from 
the sidewalks, the loading and unloading may be more 
uniformly distributed along the platforms, and the 
passengers may be spared some walking. These are 
facts which should weigh in comparing the first cost 
of changing from the present system to either of those 
proposed. 

Still another consideration is the time for which one 
or the other system will give sufficient carrying ca- 
pacity. The Committee on Terminal Facilities esti- 
mated that the proposed rectangular system would 
be sufficient until 1895. The seating capacity will, 
however, be reached a good while before that time, 
that is, in 1891, and for four years a growing per- 
centage of the passengers must stand during the 
three or four busiest hours. The seating capacity of 
the circulating system will not, at the same ratio of 
increase, be reached till about 1896, and of course the 
system can be made to answer for some years more 
by making passengers stand. We leave out of con- 
sideration the plan for adding two orfour more tracks 
by double decking, as we suppose that the cost of that 
bas not entered into the comparison made by the Ter- 
minal Committee, and as it is a resort open to the two 
systems. 

In comparing the operating expenses of the two 
systems, as we have said, 9-car or 8-car trains on the 
circulating system should be compared with double 
4-car trains on the rectangular. Mr. Wellington esti- 
mates a saving of $75,000 a year in switching service, 
and $53,400 in wages of train and platform men; in all 
$128,400. The item of switching service may be ad- 
mitted, but while 126 men may be required to handle 
the 4-car trains, apparently more than 37 will be needed 
for the seven 8-car trains of the circulating system. 
Three men on each train would certainly be the least 
number permissible, and two men to each car would 
probably be required in each station, to open the 
doors on both sides, to attend to the ticket wickets 
and to keep passengers from approaching the 
dangerous gaps between the cars and _ plat- 
form on the curves. This accounts for 53 men 
instead of The use of Westinghouse auto- 


ar 
ot 





matic brakes is an essential part of the scheme of | 
running long trains with few hands, and some men 
must be employed at the stations to see that the res- | 
ervoirs are charged. The expense of compressing | 
the air also enters. The operating economy therefore 
is apparently not so great as is claimed. But there 
is a further consideration which we bave not seen | 
mentioned in this discussion and which may or may 
not have been taken into account by the Board of 
Trustees. The proposed combination of looped track, 
platforms and car doors which go to make up the cir- 
culating system, is patented, and a patent usually in- 
volves a royalty for the use of it. But a very moderate 
royalty on each fare would sweep away the whole sav- 
ing in operation. 

In comparing the outlay necessary to put in opera- 
tion either of the proposed improvements it is fair to | 
compare the rectangular with the circulating in its| 
completest form, that is, with terminals, power and | 
equipment for 18-car trains, because the greatest 
advantage of the circulating system is in that 
it ‘will handle the traffic for a considerably longer 
time than the rectangular. This advantage can only 
be secured by the arrangement that will work the 
bridge to its fullest capacity. The rectangular sys- 
tem is confessedly only a makeshift for seven years. 
The circulating system must be much more than that 








to warrant the change. As to the comparative esti- | order will weigh at least 70 tons, and if our calcula- 
mates of cost, however, we can express no opinion. | tion is correct the extra resistance caused by the dif- 
An opinion, to have the slightest value, must be the | fering diameter of driving wheels is about 1 lb. per 
result of serious and careful study. This first cost of | ton weight of tha engine and tender. 

the circulating system is estimated at $5,770,000 by | Mr. D. K. Clark found many years ago that the 
one party, and at $1,888,000 by the other. The mean | f; jctional resistance of any engine and tender in steam 
is $3,829,000, against some $800,000 for the rectangular | might be taken at 12 Ibs. per ton of 2,240 Ibs. This 


system. }equals 10.67 Ibs. per ton of 2,000 Ibs. consequently 
As regards safety there is proltably little to choose; the equal diameter of the wheels in ques- 
between the systems. In the rectangular system nO tion would appear to increase the resistance 


loaded trains need be run over a switch or crossing, | of the engine and tender about 9 per cert. This is, 


_and so far as we know none will be. In the circulat- | however, based on the assumption that the co-officient 


ing system loaded trains will necessarily run over two of adhesion is as high as 4, which is perhaps an ex- 
or three switches, but they can all be worked as treme figure. With a lower co-efficient of adhesion, 
trailing points, although it is proposed to run against the increased resistance would not be as great 
the points of the ‘storage switch. The length| under the conditions given by our correspondent. 
of the trains of the circulating system would But in every-day practice cases are found where 
cause some apprehension, especially if manned by the diameter of wheels at the point bearing on the rails. 
but three men, and in these particulars must be con-| differs considerably more than } in. Any engine hav- 
sidered at least as dangerous as the 4-car trains run-| ing blind tires will soon develop considerable difference 
ning as close as at 40-second intervals. There is no| of diameter in the part of the tread bearing on the 
point in the latter system that offers the chances of| rail. If the line has few curves, the principal 
derailment that would be had on the curves ofthe wear evidently takes place on the tangents 
circulating system. ‘and a groove little wider than the rail head is 

The practicability of working the 18-car trains as| worn in the plain tires. Consequently when the 
proposed, stopping and starting on semi-circles of 90 | engine is passing round curves the tires with flanges 
ft. radius, is, we judge, simply a question of power;| bear on the rail near the flanges where the tire is 
but the apprehension expressed by the bridge engi-| worn to the smallest diameter and the blind tires bear 
neers of serious delays to traffic seem well founded. where they are comparatively unworn and conse- 
It is too much to expect that a plan so new and un-| quently of maximum diameter. This difference in 
tried should spring at once into being in full working | diameter may be often } in. and the resistance may be 
order. | relatively increased. 

The case stands like this: The rectangular system| The increased resistance is not the only point to be 
will probably take care of the bridge traffic with com- | taken into consideration in determining when driving 
fort till 1891, and with more or less discomfort for | tires require returning. A grooved tire is very de- 
three or four years more. The circulating system will | structive to frogs, the high part of the tire striking 
do the work till 1896, seating all the passengers, and | and wearing the frog, and the shock thus occasioned 
for a proportionately longer time if some of them | damages not only the frog but the engine. 
stand. After the maximum capacity of either system! It is probable that the wear of tires is almost wholly 
is reached another bridge ora tunnel must be pro-| caused by their unequal diameter and insufficient 
vided or the capacity of the present bridge must be! width of bearing on the rail. These evils of course 
increased by one or twosets of tracks above those now | exist with freshly turned tires and new rails. The 
existing. The Jatter alternative is possible with the| former are slightly taper and, therefore, un- 
rectangular system as well as with the circulating. less the engine is exactly central and parallel 

There is still another matter which must have! with the track, even on a tangent, the diameters of 
affected the decision of the Trustees. The large sum | the wheels at the points where they bear on the rails 
necessary to carry out the change to the circulating | are unequal. The rails, on the other hand, are rolled 
system could only be got by additional legislation, | with a radius on the top face, and are always some- 
while the expansion of the present system will prob- | what bent and out of winding before they are put 
ably be provided for out of the earnings. In the first|on the road, and this want of truth is increased 
case the delay in increasing the capacity of the bridge by the unavoidably unequal support given by 
railroad must have been much greater than by the|the ballast. The result is seen in the bright 
method now proposed. It will be evident from what) wavy line shown on new rails after the passage of a 
has been said that the decision of the Bridge Trustees train. Considering tangents only, and omitting curves 
was not without good and weighty reasons, and that| from consideration, some abrasion has evidently 
it was not arrived at in wanton disregard of the ob-| taken place, and it is equally evident that this 
vious advantages of the plan which they rejected. ‘abrasion would not have been possible had the treads 
| of the tires been true cylinders rolling on true planes © 
|some 2 in. wide. Unfortunately it has so far been 
|impossible to roll rails with a truly level top face, 

A correspondent, whose letter will be found on an- | though in making recent rail sections the radius of 
other page, asks how much the frictional resistance of the top has been increased. 
an engine is increased by the unequal diameter of the) It will generally be found, however, that rails are 
driving tires, and citesa case of a ten-wheel engine, giv- | gradually worn toa larger radius in the top of the 
ing the diameters of the worn tires and other particulars. | head, and that the surface thus produced has some 
The question asked by our correspondent has long relation to the coning of the wheels. Many attempts 
been a subject of argument, but as the amount of | have been made to adopt cylindrical wheels and 
friction caused by driving wheels of unequal diameter abolish coning over the greater part of the 
is doubtless influenced by many variable factors, it is| tread ; but, while these attempts have been 
somewhat difficult to arrive at any very definite con-| partially successful, the fact that a cylindrica 
clusion, and probably even experiments would show|tjre will wear most near the flange, and 
somewhat contradictory results. consequently have a reverse cone, cannot be forgotten. 

In the case presented by our correspondent, we as- | In designing tire and rail sections it is not sufficient to 
sume that the weight on the drivers is equally distrib- | design forms that will be best adapted for their pur- 
uted, and that taking into account the extra load | pose when new, but their suitability to resist wear 
caused by the main rods, eccentrics, etc., the middle | and to wear well when half worn out must also be 
pair of drivers have 24,000 Ibs. adhesion weight, | considered. This, of course, holds good of nearly 








The Wear of Tires. 





jand that the front and back pairs have 23,000! every detailin mechanical engineering, but is espe- 


Ibs. each, making in all 70,000 lbs. The third’ cially necessary as regards rails and tires. 

drivers are } in. smaller than the main drivers,| It is evident that the greater the slip of the tire on 
and the front drivers are } in. larger than the rail, the greater the wear, and therefore badly and 
the main drivers. It may be convenient’ unequally worn tires not only somewhat increase the 
and reasonable to assume that these differences neu- | resistance of the locomotive, but the consequent slip 
tralize one another, that the main drivers roll | and friction damages both rails and tires and acceler- 
truly, and that the front drivers slip in endeavoring | ates the progress of wear. No very definite general 
to travel a greater distance than the main drivers, | rule can be laid down as to when tires should be re- 
while the hind drivers slip in the opposite direction, | turned, as the damage done depends more upon the 
and at each revolution tend to travel a smaller dis- | unequal character of the wear than its amount. The 
tance than the main drivers. | cause, however, of unequal wear should be investi- 

The slip of the front and hind drivers would be 5}, | gated and if possible prevented. 

of their mean circumference, and the resistance of- | 
fered, reckoning the coefficient of friction at 4, would 
be: | 


1 X 1 X 46,000 Although the Time Convention has postponed of- 

214 xX 8 ficial action on the car service reform, it does not fol- 

As the engine weighs 92,000 lbs., or 46 tons, it may | low that the movement should stop. The experience 
be assumed that the engine and tender in working| of those who are using “ per diem” has already had 








Per Diem Car Service. 





= 71.6 lbs. 
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good results, and the officers in actual charge of car 
movement under the new system say that it is both 
practical and economical. The Pennsylvania, we un- 
derstand, has determined to use it between the differ- 
ent roads of its own system, even if all others should 
abandon it. No definite reasons for delay were given 
at the Time ‘onvention. Forty-five roads answered 
** Yes” to the Committee, and only.24 ** No.” Five said 
**not yet,” and 5 * not ready.” 


When the number of cars affected by these replies 
is considered, the preponderance in favor of the new 
system is most significant. According to the lists 
published in the Official Equipment Guide, the roads 
now working under the per diem system control 
309,123 cars; the additional roads signifying their 
readiness to adopt the system, as above referred to, 
control 63,500 cars. This number added to the first 
named gives a total of 372.623 cars, or nearly one-half 
the number of all the carsowned inthe United States 
now in orready to be placed in the per diem system. 
Against this only 81.292 cars are represented by the 24 
roads answering ‘* No,” and which may be considered 
as opposed to the change. The ten roads answering 
** Not yet” own 39,981 cars, and it is fair to assume 
that at least half of this number would have adopted 
the system at once under the recommendation of the 
Convention, There were four roads, owning 35,904 
cars, not included in any of the figures hereinbefore 
given, which signified their preference for a straight 
per diem system. We have, therefore. on this basis a 
showing of 428,517 cars, more than one-half of the 
total equipment owned in the country, favorable to 
the introduction of per diem car service. 

Taking into consideration the small number of 
roads contributing this large number of cars to the 
per diem system as compared with the total number 
of roads in the country, it is fair to assume that the 
managers of roads owning large equipments which 
circulate freely over the country have strong faith 
that the reform will be productive of increased car 
movement and performance. 


The objections of the short terminal roads are of 
course as weighty asever. They fear that the bal- 
ance against them will be greater than now. The 
case of the Chicago road which hauls to that 
city a large coal traffic in the cars of an- 
other company is typical. This road hauls the coal 
but a short distance and receives but a small portion 
of the rate, which is low, while the other owns the cars, 
hauls the freight over a much longer mileage and gets 
alarger revenue. The terminal road says, and doubt- 
less with truth, that if it were to pay 15 cents a day 
for the cars during their stay in Chicago, it would be 
paying out more than the profit on the transportation 
of the coal, and lose money, notwithstanding the 
lower rate of mileage on the cars. In an 
imaginary case of a car of coal weighing 15 tons 
transported 100 miles, 90 over the initial line and 10 
over the terminal, for $15, the cost of terminal switch- 
ing on such a car ($1.50) would absorb al/ the revenue 
of the shorter road, while it would take only 11 per 
cent. of that of the longer. But this simply shows that 
the revenue is not equitably divided between the roads. 
When, a few years bence, American roads find them- 
selves in the position of the English, whose terminal 
yards, buildings and appliances are so costly as to im- 
pose $1 per ton on every load of freight passing 
through them, they will have to radically readjust 
proportions of through rates. This indeed has been 
done here already in the case of grain delivered 
at New York, and in lesser degree elsewhere. The 
cost of detaining cars, which always existed, but 
is now set forth in a stronger light, simply adds 
one more reason for making a change in the 
manner of reckoning. If,in our supposed case, the 
9U-mile road owns the cars, it may be said that it re- 
ceives its pay for their detention in the shape of un- 
equal profit on the carriage of the coal, which is in a 
degree true; but it needs no argument to show that 
there is no assurance of fairness in such a method, 
andarule for universal use must assume that the 
ownership of cars is not so clearly defined. Nearly 
every kind of traffic uses the cars of a number of own- 
ers and in varying proportions. A car standing on 
a side track, eitherloaded or empty, is a burden of ex- 
pense to some one. This some one should be the party 
which has the power to stop the expense, and that is 


the road owning (or “‘operating ”) the track. If the| stitutional. The state courts pronounced it such, not 


shipper or consignee, instead of the road itself, causes 
the delay, that road and not the one owning the car 
is the one to transfer the pressure to the customer. 


of the smaller roads will have the courage to make a 
trial of the new system, and thus have the honor of 
being pioneers for the others to follow. Although 
railroad managers, like other people, are not free from 








| judge who rendered this opinion—a man of pre-emi- 
it is to be hoped that a few at least of the managers | nent ability and character—was defeated at the next 
‘election by a man vastly his inferior in every respect. 
; There were no charges made. against the integrity of 





selfish motives, there would seem to be no special 
reason to fear that those of the longer roads 
would not acquiesce in a reasonable proposal for a 
readjustment of through rates to offset any hardship 
imposed by the change in car service expenses. The 
car accountants say that the increased movement of 
cars—which means saving of time and so of capital 
invested—is already large enough to be seen with the 
naked eye and to be ascertainable definitely with a 
slate and pencil. One large road is said to have made 
other use of several hundred thousand dollars which 
had been intended to go for new freight cars. 








The lowa Railroad Law. 





We publish in another column an abstract of the | 





| election was simply a notice that no judges were 
wanted who would decide points in favor of the rail- 
road. 

| We were present at a mock trial not Jong ago, in 
| which the jury, after retiring, sent back tu the judge 
for additional instructions. The question was: 
‘*What sort of use are we to make of the circum- 
stantial evidence*’—most of which had been very 
irrelevant. And the judge replied : ** You are to use 
it against the prisoner.” We fear that under an 
elective commission this will be the general rule of 
evidence in Iowa. 








March Accidents. 





Our record of train accidents in March, given in this 


new railroad law of Iowa. A large part of it is simply | Sumber. includes 65 collisions, 99 derailments and 8 other 


a restatement of the principles of the Interstate Com- | 
merce Act, in such form as to make them applicable | 
within the state of Iowa. With this no fault can be| 
found. But there is avother series of provisions, with | 
reference to the authority of the Commissioners in fix- 
ing schedules of rates, which is really dangerous. 

The evil lies not so much in the substance of the law 
as in the manner in which it is likel7 to be applied. 
There are other states where the Commissioners have | 
power to make out freight schedules, and where the | 
existence of this power has done no harm. All de-| 
pends upon the form in which it is exercised. If an | 
impartial body, in arranging a classification, should | 
really do what the Iowa law requires, and see that all | 
interests, including those of the railroads, were given 
a full hearing, the result would beagood one, It 
would simply carry out the idea suggested in these 
columns two weeks ago, that there should be an 
organized effort for interchange of views between 
shippers and railroad officials, and that rates should 
be arranged as an outcome of such conferences. 

Unfortunately it is not at all likely that anything of | 
this kind will happen in Iowa. It would be too guod 
to expect in any event, however well the laws were 
arranged; and there are two provisions in the lowa 
law whieh put such a result out of the question. In 
the first place, the Commissioners’ action is not to any 
great extent subject to revision by the courts; and in 
the second place, they are elected by the people in- 
stead of being appointed by the executive. 

If we compare the present lowa law with the IIli- 
nois law of 1875, which has served asa model for 
many other states, we find that in Iowa it is unlawful 
to exceed the commissioners’ schedule; while in IIli- 
nois it issimply prima facie evidence of unlawful con- 
duct, which the railroads may rebut by introducing 
other evidence before the Court. The Illinois commis- 
sioners have a great power; but not an irresponsible 
one, such as it is proposed to give in Iowa. That the 
power of the commissioners in Iowa will be thus irre- 
sponsible seems to be pretty clearly indicated by the 
drift of events in Minnesota under a somewhat similar | 
act of 1887. < ¥ 

Where there is an irresponsible authority of this 
kind, it is of the greatest importance that it should be 
impartial. This result is precisely what the Iowa law 
does not secure. An act has been passed this year 
under which the Commissioners are to be elected by 
the people. This is by far the worst feature in the 
whole legislation. It is simply putting pressure to 
bear on the Commission to decide un airly the mat- 
ters which come before it. There are four hundred 
thousand votersin the state of lowa; there are not a 
thousand persons in the state who hold railroad stock. 
By deciding a doubtful point in favor of the Iowa 
shipper, there are four hundred votes to be gained for 
one to be lost. This is no mere fancy; it is a real dan 
ger. The Iowa railroads are largely owned outside of 
the state. In 1886 only one stockholder in forty-three 
livedin Iowa, and the capital owned within the state 
was only one seventy-third part of the whole. Under 
such circumstances the average voter feels that he, asa 
citizen of Iowa, has an interest in reductions of rates. 
He is prepared to vote for a commissioner who will 
favor such reductions, and against one who decides 
against them, no matter how good the ground for 
such decisions. Nor is the local railroad interest streng 
enough to make itself felt as a counterpoise. 

One instance of this will suffice. In the year 1871 
the Illinois legislature passed an act regulating rail- 
road rates, which was clearly and distinctly uncon- 


touching upon the merits of the question, but simply | 


dealing with matters of legal principle. Yet the 


accidents; a total of 172 accidents, in which 85 persons were 
killed and 211 injured. 

These accidents are classitied as follows : 
COLLIS10Ns: 


PT ee re eee 36 
Butting......... nRenenta cams uawemceinas aa waceneuaktaiion 26 
RPUNMEE coma kocsbescas Lae smiths’ aocibn asew tae 

~— 65 
DeralILMENTs: 
Broken rail....... waka heacees iui eed 7 
ORME 3.5.6: Scae. sdisicnebes tins ssepliocacdmeusose 1 
PRMNGTN ENDS sic c-0i waccalseee cases Pe ee Pe ee 3 
ns eet Sciunawn se ae KTNR eu. da. d Sorbidtasub beanies) 1 
OE sn cle:deesGaevnses! % 9? wsuReee.candusswandeedseses OM 
INE EIONN So fs crSae aw pn acm nehewuins, hee web Stoa a eona eaian, “ae 


er 
Broken truck ait aR Ritwe hike e bewien Te aces 
Falling of brake beam 

Misplac-d switch... ........ 

Lurehing of loaw...... 
Ruvaway train.... 

Pn ND i owe sasaiseesc Cnt RaEE are ORR ETN EOS 
RN Gs ox escekeneesadscce. @ 
ODay as cnaSsamdeces tue. aaditewembnwdede Cn ced pasen 
MN hos sas, <a 3. 1 eR TASER KR culns-nde SES bs deka ee 
Landslide.... ... P 5 





CMM cA iaSS car dawsedesSxemneaeaseecdas, il 
NNN SUUMNUMONNON Si ds c-ascrwccdeceeab onde nitwubae cae ab 
ee ly en, rT eR te es | 
Purpoeriy misplaced Witch 2.050055. crcisssccercos ss 2 
PE aie CSRS HAR GAe .5:bipReenneEeRaadabaes 36 
— 99 


OTHER ACCIDENTS : 
Boiler explusion 


Broken paraiel rod...... iiePaSeeEbniepah SEKEeekasaeeeso es 2 
NE sic cniuscrnivackdaaiesdcasnetcasvWSeh cSacees. He 
Total number of accidents........ 2... ..e.c.c.. cee ee 172 


The causes of collisions where given were as fcllows : 


- Rear. Buttiwg. Crossing. Total. 
Trains breaking in two........ 5 me 5 


Misplaced s+ itch ee heeaiye'e 4 2 ; 6 
Failure to give or observe sig- 
ME cose cvn see cacscesses 6 o 3 rT) 


Mistake in giving or under 


standing orders.... .. ...... ee 4 4 
ONE oss lacase chcecses s 3 11 
Unexplained.... ........ 13 17 ° 30 

NG 2 aaiciaien ka vise . 36 26 3 65 


A general classification shows: 

Collisions. Derailments. Other. 

Defects of road as 13 6 8 

Defects of equipment... 11 6 17 10 
Negligence in operat- 


_ ee eae i we 41 24 
Unforeseen obstruc- 
~~ rears eee de 28 “i 28 16 
ee 1 4 : 5 3 
Miserlianeous ...... . - 2 2 * 
Cnexplained......... 30 36 pa 66 39 
MUN 6. a:kddé: a dadens 65 99 8 172 1v0 


The number of trains involved is as follows : 


Collisions. Derailments. Other. 
2 4 


Aer 43 15 "83 
Freight and other..... 83 73 4 160 67 
Total............ ... 126 101 8 235 100 

The casualties may be divided as follows : 

KILLED: Collisions. Derailments. Other. Total. P. ce. 
Empioyés IER Te 15 3t 4 5S: 62 
Passengers ............ ; 30 a 30 86 
REE cheats keaktareee. 0s 2 a 2 3 

WE see inde scenes 15 66 4 "85 100 

INJURFD : 
Employés.... .... .. 41 62 103 49 
Passengers......... .«. 24 78 4 1v2 48 
PU cskcavteeeies ax 1 5 ~ 6 3 

WM nisin aasence 66 145 i 211 100 


Thirty-three accidents caused the death of one or more 
persons, and 34 caused injury but not death, leaving 105 (61 
per cent. of the whole) which caused no persoral injury 
worthy of record. 

The comparison with March, 1887, shows : 


Rear collisicns............... eet pias: At Teta 4 20 
EE <<< gnawecnsibotees Seawanac ccciaase a dekh 26 22 
Oc) wenswe@ibk aeeeeeee ka cicapetn,- senna 3 3 
Deraiments Ania CAea dp ARne Cane eee Sass cana eee 99 59 
Ee Es cue 2s Gach ened vuuceNecenbeseeues . 8 13 
Total PN Auitie tes Aton beam eRTah ae Rana eee 172 117 
Employés killed............ ..... co gaaweneca!  keeele 53 32 
Others Tei Daan tice hada pebke Su@baded bene ueeees 32 Kx f 
BRRRUENON GOONS Sec tives secceasesaned, dcearend 103 6 
Others = Ke AP RREE SSG abe ee) OOKaaNSEce a 144 
PE PN NMEUNG co), civ oips son eew eadenedsekan. damae 95 46 
Average per day: 
de Db cad ese Stepeatcekeckas bes nanbrseva, meee 5.75 3.77 
ME Sauistktsccins sacesetlicecedaasiusevkea 's) wavaswi een 190 
BIOs sian scares maasanets, sapeeesness enoodsnaees Mee 6.84 
Average per accident : 
I ici ica ila tfcs Seles es, Wash aves <back iad’ Peialg a abs 0.F U0 0 504 
IEE Sarscincua teas k dal eane hie basic ones teas 3.227 1.8.2 


The marked features of the month were the Blackshear 
disaster and the great storm in the eastern and middle 
states, which have been referred to in previous issues. 
While, no doubt, many derailments in the snow-storm were 
never reported in the papers, it is, on the other hand, doubt- 
less fair to assume that many of them, which perhaps caused 





the previous incumbent, nor was apy serious attempt 
made to impugn the grounds of his decision. The 


much annoyance and long delay, were not really accidents in 
the sense of involving risk to life or limb, or even property 
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to any great extent. Many drifts were no doubt ‘“‘ reduced ” 
by pusbing an engine into them when it was well known that 
the chances of running off the track were quite good. In the 
absence of shovelers this might be the most sensible course if 
the speed were not too high. 

February bad as many accidents as March, but the number 
of persons killed ia the latter month jumped 100 per cent, 
without counting the victims at Blackshear. The comparison 
with a year ago continues as bad as it has been generally for 
several months past, the number killed, leaving out Forest, 








can.” We therefore take pleasure in calling their attention 
to a “beam which is in theirown eye.” Not but what we 
have beams enough in ours; but in a discussion of this kind 
the publican has an advantage over the Pharisee, in that he 
never claimed to be holier than other men, and can therefore 
treat the argument of ‘* you’re another” with lofty scorn. 








Chicago dispatches of April 19 state that Commissioner 
Cooley has promised the Burlington engineers to have their 


Hills last year and Blackshear this, being 66 per cent. greater | strike investigated by the Inter-state Commission some time 
now. One of the worst accidents in the present report is of |i2 May. This is, we believe, tha first matter of any kind 
a sort which must grow more common until the number of outside of strictly traffic questions that the Commission bas 
poor wheels and axles in use is reduced, to wit, the wrecking | given any attention to except in connection with the proposed 
of a passenger train by the derailment of a freight on an ad- | form for annual reports. A report by an impartial tribunal 
joming main track at the moment the passenger is passing at | Of this kind is much to be desired, as the road, with its feel- 


high speed. 


This accident (on the 12th) was on one of the | ing of strength engendered by the conviction that its rates of 


best roads, as was the similar one which killed eight persons | pay were reasonably high, and the men, in their confidence 


last year. Cases of this kind forcibly show the need of good 
wheels and axles under freight as well as passenger cars. The 
causes: of the derailments in snow-drifts are often 
given carelessly or incorrectly nodoubt. The accident at 
Hondo, Tex., on the 1st is classed as from ‘‘ defect of road,’ 
though the account indicates that the defect would have 
caused no accident except for a conductor’s negligence. 


Oregon enjoys the distinction of furnishing two of the most 
unusual accidents of the mouth. In one case a number of 
passengers were tipped off an 18-ft. trestle, because some cat 
tle objected to paying the porter’s fee or for some other rea- 
son refused to stay in the berths assigned to them. In the 
other a wind-storm covered the track with sand, and derailed 
atrain. Narrow gauze toads will have to employ an ex- 
perienced sailor to stow their loads if they insist on running 
such wide car-bodies. Live stock will bave to be packed in 
saw-dust. The Oregon bovines ought to have taken lessons 
on the narrow gauge road in Pennsylvania which carries, or 
did carry, loaded standard gauge cars, trucks and all, perched 
up on its own platform cars. 

A tragic episode of northwestern railroad life in winter ap- 
pears in the killing of two men by snow clogging the smoke 
stack. In the sleeping cars which went down a bank at 
Vestal, N. Y., it is said two men remained asleep in their 
berths. At Elmira, N. Y., March 5, the engineer and fire- 
man of an east-bound passenger train on the Erie very badly 
injured themselves by jumping from their engine in the night 
to escape a collision which did not occur. They saw the red 
hghts of a freight aheai and set the air brakes, but the engine 
did not collide with the caboose (or barely touched it), and 
the passenger train men had to study a little to find what had 
become of their runner. 

The Grand Trunk had a butting collision of passenger 
traius, injuring a dozen passengers, and a Mexican construc- 
tion train ran off, killing six. 








The following ordinance of the Russian Minister of Public 
Works 1s not witbout interest : 

‘*Ta connection with the loading and transportation of live 
stock by rail, complaints have been made that the station 
authurities do not give proper care to the actual shipment, 
nor to switching and making up trains at intermediate points 
—all this being left in the charge of subordinates without 
proper over-ight. Tie consequence is said to be that care- 
ful treatment of the shipments can only be obtained by pay- 
ing fees; and th:t the same course is sometimes necessary in 
order to make sure that the ca‘tle shall be properly watered 
at the places arranged for that purpose. I call atten- 
tiou to the regulations of Jan. 15, 1876, for state railroad 
officials, as well as to the other edicts against receiving fees, 
and I expect that vigorous measures will be taken against 
sucn violations of duty on the part of state officials and 
laborers.” 

Tuis is chiefly important as illustrating the tone which pre- 
vails with regard to certain questionable practices among 
foreign railroad employés. The advcca'es of a state railroad 
system claim, as perhaps its chief advantage, that the stand- 
ard of conduct among its employés is higher than it other- 
wise would be. Facts like this cast a curious side-light upon 
suca claims. Here is a practice which involves moral wrong, 
which brings not only injustice to some of the shippers, but 
personal degradation to the railroad official who lends him- 
self to it, a practice distinctly forbidden by repeated enact- 
ments. And yet these same state railroad officials, who are 
set up on a pedestal for us to admire, are found systematic- 
ally evading the enactments and practicing the wrong. We 
say ‘‘systematically” for this cattle instance is but one 
among many. The man who attempts to make long night 
journeys will receive strong hints that a bribe will be accept- 
able. We do not say that all European trainmen give such 
hints, but we have yet to see the state railroad conductor 
who had self-respect enough to refuse a quarter when it was 
offered. 

These are little things; but their very littleness makes 
them in one sense all the more degrading. We know of too 
many Officials in this country who will take a drink with a 
customer; but we are happy to say that we do not believe 
there are many who would take a dollar to influence them to 
do their work uufairly. Porters receive fees for special ser- 
vices; but those officials who do general and not special 
service ought not to accept anything of the kind. If such a 
man takes a fee and does not let it influence his conduct, he 
bas been obtaining money on false pretenses. If he does let 
it influence bis conduct, he does a public wrong. ~ 

The German railroad authorities are a little inclined to be 
Pharisees. When they look at the United States they feel 
their moral sense outraged, and ‘‘ thank God that they are not 
as other men are, extortioners, unjust, or even as this Republi- 
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that they could beat the road without the aid of public sym- 
pathy, have both failed to publish a full and fair statement. 

A Pittsburgh paper of recent date quotes a letter from an 
engineer who went from there to the Burlington road. He 
says that he receives $4 per day, work or play, and at pres- 
ents gets bis board and washing free. Those who wish to go 
East for their families are offered transportaticn both ways, 
A dispatch from Lincoln, Neb., says that the medical officer 
of the Burlington road finds the injuries received by em- 
ployés very light for the past two months. This he attributes 


“| to the fact that the new men are particularly anxious to 


make good records, and, working with strangers, are more 
than ordivarily careful. 

The Kansas City switchmen of the Hannibal & St. Joseph, 
who struck last week because one of their number was dis- 
charged for knocking down the yardmaster, have returned 
to work, the dispute having been compromised. 








The cessation of strife in the Northwest promises to last 
only about one month, the Chicago, Burlington & Northern 
having already nofified Chairman Faithorn that it is not 
satisfied with its share of the business, and will make a re- 
duction in freight rates May 1. General Manager Harris 
says that he must make rates between St. Paul and the 
Atlantic Seaboard on the same basis, as compared with the 
water lines, that is used between Chicago and New York. 
This would make the through rate (first-class) $1.01. The 


| Chicago-New York rail rate is 75c., Jake and rail 54c., differ- 


ence 2lc. First-class through via Duluth is 80c., which in- 
creased by 2lc. makes $1.01. This is about 25 per cent. 
below the regular rates, and it is said that the older lines be- 
tween Chicago aud St. Paul show some disposition to ignore 
the cut and maintain full rates. The trunk lines bave thus far 
preserved a pretty solid front against the demand that they 
pro-rate with Northwestern roads, and unless they change, as 
there is no present prospect of their doing, the loss will fall 
wholly west of Chicago. 








The Supreme Court of Minnesota has decided in favor of 
the State Railroad Commissioners in their suit to compel the 
Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul to ac ept and use the tariff 
prepared by the board for the transportation of milk. Tbe 
decision says: ‘‘ The determination of the Railroad and 
Warehouse Commission as to what are equal and reasonable 
fares und rates for the transportation of persons and property 
is conclusive, and in proceeding by mandamus to compel com- 
pliance with the tariff of rates recommended and published 
by them noissue can be raised or inquiry had on that ques- 
tion. The authority thus given to the commission to de- 
termine in the exercise of their discretion and judgment 
what are equal and reasonable rates is not a delegation of 
legislative power.” 








The Boston & Albany has just finished a short iron bridge, 
38 ft. long, riveted lattice pony truss, which displaces the 
last wooden Howe truss bridge on the main line of that road. 
The main hne of the road is now completely equipped with 
iron and stone bridges, with the excepti-n of a short trestle 
bridge at Natick, which will probably be left on account of 
the foundation. 

The Baltimore & Ohio has within the last year built many 
new bridges, replacing the Fink and Bollman trusses, The 
most notable of those completed early this year was the Tray 
Run bridge, crossing a mountain gorge 2 miles west of 
Rowellsburg Station. It is a double track deck structure of 
6 spans, 2 girders of 45 ft. each, and 4 truss spans varying 
from 72 to 155 ft. The greatest height from the bottom of 
the gorge to the base of the rail is 150 ft. This structure 
takes the place of the famous cast-iron viaduct designed by 
Albert Fink and erected some 30 years ago. 








It is understood that the Swinnerton locomotive has not 
proved particwarly successful, and that it has been with- 
drawn from active service in order that alterations may be 
made. The peculiar feature of the engine was the form of the 
driving-wheel tires, which were polygonal rather than truly 
circular. No less than 210 flats were milled acros the tread 
of-each driving tire. Another inventor has gone still further 
in this direction, and the last Patent Office Official Gazetie 
contains a patent for making shallow recesses or cavities in 
the treads of tures. The inventor, however, omits to state 
whether the extra adhesion is secured by filling these re- 
cesses with mucilage or with birdlime. Possibly a mixture of 
both, with a little soft soap for Sundays, would be found to 
give the highest co-efficient, and cause the train to lose most 
time. 





lowa Railroad Legislation. 





The most important laws relating to railroads which have 
passed the 22d General Assembly of lowa are those relat 
ing to the manner of electing railroad commissioners, an 
the general law regulating railroad traffic and defining the 
duties of the commissioners in relation thereto, Two im- 
portant bills, one for the reduction of passenger fares on first- 
class roads to twocents and the other for a new freight 
tariff, did not pass. The former went through the House but 
remained in the Senate at the time of adjournment. The 
latter did not pass the House committee. The bill relating 
to the office of railroad commissioners provides that the 
office shall be an elective one instead of being’ filled by the 
Governor. 

The outlines of the general traffic regulation bill we give 
below. Itis entitled: ‘“‘ An Act to regulate railroad cor- 
porations and to increase the powers and further define the 
duties of the Board of Ruilroad Commissioners in relation to 
the same, and to prevent and punish discrimination in the 
rates charged for the transportation of passengers and 
freights on railroads in this state, and to prescribe a mode o 
procedure and rules of evidence in relation thereto.” Also 
it repeals certain acts defining the power of the Commission, 

Section 1 defines the word “railroad” and states that the 
provisions of the act shall apply to all transportation of pas- 
sengers and property with the storage and handling of the 
same by railroads, express, sleeping car or freight line com- 
panies. This regulation is intended to cover any shipment 
when the terminal points are in the state, even though in 
transit 1t may have passed through other states. 

Sec. 2. All charges shall be reasonable and just. 

Sec. 3 prohibits all rebates or drawbacks which are not 
given to all alike, but specifically allows a lower rate by car- 
loads than on broken lots. 

Sec. 4. No preference in handling or shipping traffic shall 
be given particular individuals or firms, except that in tran- 
sit live stuck or perishable freights may have the preference 
in promptness of transportation. 

Sec. 5. No road shall charge more for transportation for a 
shorter than a longer distance, the shorter being contained in 
the longer, or more than a fair or just price on one part of 
its line as compared with charges on another portion. 

Sec. 6 prohibits pooling, making each day of the existence 
of such unlawiul device a separate offence. 

Sec. 7. All schedules of rates both freight and passenger 
shall be posted, with full explanations, in each freight office 
and passenger station. No increase in rates shall be made 
without 10 days notice giving the nature of such increases. 
Reductions may be made without notice, but shall immediately 
be posted. Copies of all rates to be filed with the commission 
as also copies of jomt tariffs with other roads. Neglect to 
file shall be puuvished, and there is provision for obtaining 
such punishment where the road is a corporation foreign to 
the state. 

Sec. 8 forbids any combioation or arrangement by which 
freights are prevented from being considered as one continu- 
ous shipment, or any break in carriage with intent of evad- 
ing this act. 

Sec. 9 provides that for any violation of the act by 
which any persun suffers loss the roads shall be liable to such 
person to three times the amount of damages sustained in 
consequence of any such violation, with all costs for suits re- 
lating to the same. 

Sec. 10. That any persons claiming damages under the act 
may make complaint to the Commissioners or bring suit in 
any court in the state, but no persons can pursue both 
remedies at once. Any evidence or witnesses necessary may 
be summoned before such a court. 

Sec. 11. Any officer or employé who shall evade or disobey 
the provisions of the act shall be considered liable to punish- 
ment for misdemeanor. 

Sec. 12. It shall be the duty of the Railroad Commission 
to inquire into the management of the business of common 
carriers, and they shall have the right to call upon the roads 
for such information as they deem necessary to this end, 
either through the appearance of persons or the production 
of books and records. 

Sec. 13. That any person or firm having a complaint 
against a common carrier shall present the same in writing 
to the Commission, and the Commission shail forward a state- 
ment of such complaint to the common carrier, requesting a 
reply within a reasonable time. If the matter complained of 
is not remedied in such notice, it is the duty of the Commis- 
sion to make full inquiry into the same. 

Sec. 14. In case of an investigation, the Commission shall 
make a report in writing in relation thereto, giving the find- 
ing reached in the case, and such finding shall be considered 
as evidence in any judicial proceedings. 

Sec. 15 and 16. If, after examivation of a complaint, the 
Commissioners tind violation of the law, they shall senda 
copy of their tinding to the company in question, with 
instructions that such violation be stopped; and in case any 
railroad continues such practices as are complained of by the 
Commission, it is the duty of the Commission to apply for the 
pecessary action through the courts. 

Sec. 17. The Commission is directed to prepare freight 
schedules for each road, and to arrange for a freight classi- 
fication, and shall publish such rates two weeks before they 
take effect. In case of revision they are to give notice to 
those interested to give their views on such revisions. 


Sec. 18. When any person, firm cr association makes com- 
plaint before the Commission that the rates so fixed are un- 
reasonably bigh the Commissioners shall examine such com- 
plaint, and if it seems well founded shall appoint a hearing 
for both the complainants and tbe companies interested. 

Sec. 19. Upon such hearing the Commission will receive 
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evidence from either party, and shall also procure as evidence 
rates made on similar articlesin other parts of the state under 
the same circumstances. The testimony cf a road that its 
traffic arrangements with roads outside of the statearea 
factor in fixing or maintaining the rates in question shall be | 
considered in such evidence. | 

Sec. 20, After hearing such evidence the Commissioners 
have the power of changimg the maximum rates in the cases 
referred to, and at the same time can change rates in similar 
shipments on other roads tban those against which complaint 
was made. 

Sec. 22 authorizes the Commission 'o require annual re- | 
ports frem the roads, with description of the items to be | 
called for in such reports. 

Sce. 24 defines different cases of discrimination, or ex- | 
tortion, or evasion, but exempts commutation or mileage 
tickets issued at the same rates to all applying. 

Sec, 29 provides that this Jaw does not act against re-| 
duced rates given on carriage for the United States, the | 
state government, for families of employés, or to fairs and | 
exhibitions, or balf fares to ministers. 

Sec. 30 provides that commissioners or their agents shall 
have free transportation on the roads of the state. 

Sec. 31 appropriates $10,000 to cover expenses of any | 
suits or expenses of the Commission investigations. 

Sec. 33, The act shall take effect in 30 days after its pub- | 
lication, | 











NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


The Lakes and Gulf Waterway. A Brief, with illustra- 
tions and notes. Published by the Citizens’ Association. 
Prepared under the direction of Committee on Main Drain- | 
age. By L. EK. Cooley, Civil Engineer. Chicago. 1888. 
The Illinois & Michigan Canal was originally projected to 

afford a depth of 10 ft., which was at that time fuliy equal 

to the depth on the St. Clair Flats, which limited the trade | 
between Chicago and Buffalo. The canal was commenced 

in 1836, but in consequence of the financial crash of 1837 

its plan was so modified that a navigation of only 6 ft. in 

depth was completed in 1848. 

Now the *‘ Committee on Main Drainage” comes forward 
with a project based on the studies of Rudolph Hering and 
other engineers employed by the city of Chicago, proposing 
a channel 160 ft. wide and 22 ft. deep, 29 or 30 miles long, 
to carry 10,000 cu. ft. per second, with a current of two 
miles per hour, and costing, according to the uncompleted 
studies of the engineers, from $17,000,000 to $21.000,000. 
Two or three advantages are expected from this plan. The 
primary incentive to the investigation by the city of Chicago 
is the increasing contamination of its river by the sewage of 
the city. This will be carried through the cut with suffi- 
cient water to so dilute it that it will not be offensive to the 
inhabitants on the river banks until the population of Chi- 
cago is over 2,000,0U0., 

By the aid of locks and dams in the Illinois River between 
Joliet and La Salle, eight or more feet of water could at all 
times be secured between Chicago and Grafton, the point at 
which the Illinois enters the Mississippi, thus adding 325 
miles of navigable waterway tothe Mississippi and connect- 
ing lake navigation with that system. The increased flow 
of 10,000 cu. ft. per second will, it is estimated, add 20 
per cent. to the low water volume of the Mississippi between 
Grafton and Cairo. In fact, with the aid of 15,000 cu. 
ft. per second, to be derived from the reservoirs on the up 
per Mississippi and its tributaries, Mr. Cooley expects the 
following increments to the depth of that river: From the 
Illinois to the Ohio, 2.3 ft.; Ohio to Arkansas, 1.4 ft.; Ar- 
kansas to Red River, 1.2 ft. 

There is aiso another advantage to be derived from this 
improvement. From Chicago to Lake Joliet, 40 miies, there 
isa fall in the last 10 milesof 70 ft., and from there to La 
Salle, 60 miles more, there is a fall of 76 ft. 
This it is computed will give about 55,000 horse- 
power at Joliet and 45,000 horse-power below it. This power, 
with the facilities for transportation, would establish a very 
large manufacturing industry in the locality. 

Chicago, according to the ‘* Brief,” cannot increase its 
present debt without either a constitutional amendment or 
an increase of its area and valuation. Hence it asks of the 
state? suitable legislation to enable ‘it to do its part of 
the work at its own expense. And as a chaunel for sewerage 
purposes alone would cost less than one of combined utility 
for navigation and sewerage, it asks of Congress a survey, 
location, plans and estimates, enabling Chicago to pay the 
full cost of taking care of the sewage; ‘‘leaving to the United 
States only the expense of suiting the channel to the purposes 
of navigation aud improving the river below.” 

The Brief contains in a compact form a great deal of use- 
ful information, historical and statistical, and is illustrated 
by maps and diagrams. It is unfortunate for Chicago’s 
interest in this work that the supposed necessities of reform 
stopped the investigations of the able engineers who had the 
subject in hand before their studies were completed. 





Tail Chimney Construction. A Practical Treatise on the 
Construction of Tall Chimuey Shafts, Containing Details of 
upwards of Eighty existing Miil, Engine-house, Brick 
Works, Cement Works and other Chimneys in England, 
America and the Continent, constructed in Brick, Stone, 
Iron and Concrete. By Robert M. Bancroft and Francis Y. 
Bancroft. pp. viii., and 136, plates and index. Manches- 
ter. 

The Messrs. Bancroft have in thts work collected more or 


io 
less full details of some 90 chimnueys, built of brick, stone and | 


iron, which vary in height from the Port Dundas, Glasgow, | 
chimney 454 ft. high to chimmeys of but little over 50 ft. 
high. Twenty-three of these chimneys are illustrated iu the 
plates. In addition to specifications and bills of quantities 


| of cannon powder, closely tamped and fired from a distance | 


| chain, a truck and two horses, in an attempt to pull out one 


| one was near it. 


| making accurate and interchangeable work. 


for some of the chimneys we have descriptions of the fall of 
some and of the straightening of others. Notes are given on 
foundations, expansion, bricks, mortar, cement, stone, | 
draught and stabilities. 
Among instances of the demolition of chimneys an inter- | 
esting one isof a glass works chimucy in Ireland, 95 ft. 
high, 64 ft. d‘ameter and 414 ft. thick at the base, which was | 
supported on twelve pillars of brickwork. On April 15, 
1884, in compliance with a requisition sent to the military | 


| authorities, trained men were brought from Curragh, and a 


dynamo battery sent from Chatham to fire the charges, the | 
work being under the superintendence of an officer of the | 
Royal Eugineers. The piers were first charged with 2%, lbs. 


of 150 yards. There were 12simultaneous puffs of smoke, 
smalls portions of the brick work of the piers “* slid slowly to 


; the ground, the chimney stood as erect as before.” Twenty 


pounds of powder were then placed under one of the arches 
and closely packed with sand bags. The wires were again con- | 
nected and the charge exploded, destroying the sand bags. 


for the chimney was next attacked by a ‘‘ bystander” with a 


of the piers. The horses not proving more effective than the 
outfit of the Ruya! Engineers, an engine of the great South- 
ern & Western Railway was brought into service, succes- | 
sively breaking its draw-bar,a chain and a 3-in, hawser, | 
after which the chimney got disgruntled and fell when no 





TRADE CATALOGUES, | 

The Brown & Sharpe Manufacturing Co., of Providence, | 
R., I., has issued a new edition of a neat little catalogue and | 
price list, giving engravings and particulars of the great 
variety of the useful tools and gauges for which this firm are | 
famous the world over. The catalogue under notice contains | 
particulars of many ingenious and serviceable devices, and | 
will be found a useful workof reference to all engaged in | 


Among the miscellaneous tools isa gas heater for temper- 
ing tools, an improved foundry rattler, a grindstone truing 
device, gauges for nuts and washers, a key seat rule for 
marking off key seats, and a hollow steel plumb bob filled 
with mercury, which, being heavy for its size, is useful 
where great accuracy is required. 














TECHNICAL. 





Car Notes. 
The Jackson & Sharp Co., Wilmington, Del., has just 
delivered to the Philadelphia & Reading 30 passenger cars, 
and 15 more are nearly completed. The firm has also just | 
delivered to the Delaware, Lackawanna & Western 20 pas- | 
senger cars, and have more started. 

The St. Jobn (N. B.) shops of Harris, James & Co. are 
working on an order tor seven Hvater freight cars for the 
Intercolonial, and are also turning out three ordinary freight 
cars daily for the same road. The firm will soon erect a new 
car shed 225 ft. long. 

The Youngstown (O.) Car Manufacturing Co. is building 
50 cars for the Mather Stock Uo. 

The Anniston & Cincinnati has lately received two new 
passenger cars, 

Bridge Notes. 


The iron bridge at Pittsfield, Mass., which we noted last 
week, is to be built over the North Adams track of the Bos- 


| ton & Albany Railroad, and will be 58 tt. long, with a clear | 


width of 19 ft. The skew of the bridge is 32 deg., and the 
capacity is to be 100 Ibs. to the square foot of moving load, 
factor of four. Bids will close May 1. Address H. J. Jones, 
Chairman of the Selectmen, Pittsfield, Mass. A 

Proposals are asked until May 1 for the erection of a 
wrought iron bridge at Clinton, Mass, It is to have two 92 
ft. spans. Address S. Anderson, Clinton, Mass. 

The Rochester Bridge & Iron Works of Rochester, N. Y., 
are constructing a bridge across the tracks of the New York 
Central & Hudson River, and the Delaware, Lackawanna & 
Western at Utica, N. Y., for the Delaware & Hudson Canal 
Co 

The New York, Ontario & Western is constructing a bridge 
over the tracks of the New York Central & Hudson River at 
Utica to connect its tracks with those of the Rome, Water- 
town & Ogdensburg. An iron drawbridge is also being con- 
structed over the Erie Canal. 

The Boston Bridge Co. is building four bridges for the 
Fitchburg Railroad. The Edge Moor Iron Co., of Wilming- 
ton, Del., is also building three bridges on the Troy & Boston 
Division, and the Keystone Bridge Co., of Pittsburgh, Pa., 
has nearly completed a five span bridge over the Green 
River. The lust named firm is also building a 60 ft. iron | 
plate girder bridge in 3 spans for the Providence, Warren & | 
Bristol. | 

The Iron City Bridge Works, of Pittsburgh, Pa., are build- | 
ing an iron bridge across the Scioto River, near Waverly, | 
O. The bridge is of three spans of 152 ft. each, and is to 
take the place of a combination bridge which was built in | 
1878. 

The Connecticut River road is erecting five iron bridges, | 
varying in length from 100 to 200 ft. each. 

Bids will be received until May 16 by the City Council of 
Fort Gaines, Ga., for repairing the bridge across the Chat- | 
tahoochee River at Ft. Gaines. There will be about 200 ft. | 





| of lattice work, 80 ft. of abutments and one brick pier 60 | 


ft. high. 

The Virginia Midland is constructing 1,100 lineal feet of 
iron truss bridging and 1,700 feet of viaduct bridging to 
take the place of wooden structures. 

The Detroit Bridge & Iron Works are constructing 
bridges over the Grand and Thornapple rivers in Michigan | 
for the Detroit, Lansing & Northern. | 

Aniron bridge, with five spans, each of 125 ft., has been | 
erected over the James River, at Richmond, Va., by the; 
Richmond & Danville. A three-span iron bridge of 150 ft. 
has also been erected over the French Broad River, near 
Hot Springs, N. C., on the Western North Carolina Divis- 


D. 
The Hot Springs (Ark.) road has lately completed two 
iron bridges with spans of 85 ft. each, with granite abut- 
ments, at a cost of $18,000. 

The Massillon Bridge Co., Massillon, O., is constructing a 
two-span iron bridge. each span 125 ft. long, over the Em- 








porras River for the Indianapolis & Illinois Southern. 


The South Caroijina road is constructing draw-bridges 
over the Congaree and Wateree rivers, which have clear 
openings ot 62 ft. 

The Berlin Iron Bridge Co., of East Berlin, Conn., bas 
lately completed an iron bridge at Torrington, Conn., for the 
New York, New Haven & Hartford. 

The Passaic Rolling Mill Co., of Passaic, N. J., and the 
Edge Moor Iron Co., of Wilmington, Del., have completed 
five bridges aggregating about 800 ft. on different divisions 


| of the Atlantic Coast Line. 


The Lassig Bridge Co., of Chicago, bas built a 750 ft. 
bridge of five spans for the Illinois Valley & Northern. 

The twoshore piers and pivot pier of the Artbur Kill 
bridge are finished; two more piers will be completed in about 
four weeks. The erection of the draw span will be completed 


| in about five weeks. The iron for the fixed spans is delivered 


on the ground. 

The contract for constructing an iron bridge across; the 
Farmington River, at Collinsville, Conn., bas been let to the 
Berlin Lron Bridge Co., of Kast Berlin, Conn. 

An iron bridge will be built at Houlton, Me., at a cost of 
$10,000 to repiace the wooden ove across the Meduxnekeag 
River. 

Manufacturing and Business. 


Contracts for furnishing machine tools for the Norfolk Navy 
| This apparently discouraged the trained men and officers, | 


Yard have been awarded as follows: Niles Tool Works, of 
Hamilton, O., $20,800; Wm. Sellers & Co., of Philadelphia, 
$11,891; Morgan Engineering Co., of Alliance. O., $4,560; 
Bement, Miles & Co., of Philadelphia, $8,375; Manning, 
Maxwell & Moore, New York, $2,450. 

The Boston Heating Co. bas recently purchased 45 Curtis 
Pressure Regulators from 14 to 3 in. in size, to reduce 400 
lbs. street pressure to trom 5 to 80 Ibs. for heauing and 
power. The larger ones control the pressure on the pumps 
at the central station. 

The New York Iron Roofing & Corrugating Co. report 


that they have recently received orders for covering two 


large elevators in Buffalo and several other large orders. 
They have just completed an order for 30,C00 ft. for Troy, 
and have just supplied the iron complete for several new 
depots for the Mexican Cevtral, and last week made a large 
shipment to Western Mexico. 

Holmes, Booth & Haydens report several large sales of 
their ‘* K. K.” wire for electric railroad purposes. 

The Thomson-Houston Electric Co. bas recently received 
orders as follows: Sioux City, Ia., Electric Light Co., 35 are 
and 650 incandescent lights; Lawrence, Kan, 60 arc lights; 
Pella, Ia., 300 incandescent lights; an additional order for 
30 are lights for Houghton, Mich.; an additional order for 
35 arc lights for the Akron, O., Citizens’ Electric Light Co. ; 


| and Ionia, Mich., 30 arc and 500 incandescent lights. 


Charles A. Ashburner, Engineer of the Fuel, Gas and Elec- 
tric Engineering Co., of Pittsburgh, Pa., bas gone to San 
Fraacisco to introduce the Westingbouse fuel gas system. 

The Louisville Water Co., Louisville, Ky., has awarded 
the contract for pumping engine machinery aud boilers to 
the I. P. Morris Co., of Philadelphia, Pa., for $235 000, and 
the contract for engine house, engine foundations and caisson 
complete, and the inlet and river work to the Sooysmith Co., 


of New York, at $172,190 


The Consolidated Coupling Co. has removed its offices from 
173 Broadway, N. Y., to the Aldrich Building, at 45 Broad- 
way. 

The secretary of the Cincinnati Corrugating Co. has re- 
cently sent out a circular calling the attention of builders 
and engineers to the fact that architects and mechanical en- 
gineers in specifying length of corrugated sheets or in basing 
supports for them on iron framed roofs, often, if not ordi- 
narily, specify lengths different from those carried in stock, 
It is suggested that time and money could both be saved by 
designing the structure for the standard lengths, which vary 
by single feet from- 5 up to10ft. Large s ocks of regular 
lengths and of various gauges are kept at various points 
throughout the country, the company now carrying over 
1,500 tons in stock. 

The Mercer Rubber Co., of Trenton, N. J., huve erected 
new machinery for rolling a fine grade of thin stock, and 
will start this addition at once. The works are crowded 
with orders and have been running nights during the last 
month. 

Iron and Steel. 
The Trinidad Rolling Mills & Iron Co. bas been or- 
ganized at Trinidad, Col., with a capital stock of $200,000, 
by Henry Schneider, Harry E. Mulnix and others to manu- 
facture iron and all its products. The office of the company 
is to be in Trinidad. 

Messrs. Carnegie, Phipps & Co. started up their Edgar 
Thomson Steel-Works at Braddock, Pa., April 23, with 
about 500 hands. 

The Cambria [ron Co., at Johnstown, Pa., has issued an 
order that all Sunday work be suspended in the steel-works 
and blooming mills, and as far as posssble at the blast 
furnaces. 

Mackintosh, Hemphill & Co., Limited, Pittsburgh, Pa., 
will make extensive improvements in the Fort Pitt Foundry. 
A brick building 220 x 115 ft.,and an iron structure 220 x 
90 ft. are being erected. Eight new traveling cranes, two 


| that will have a capacity of 25 tons each and the others 15 


tons each, will be erected. 

Miller, Metcalf & Parkin, of Pittsburgh, Pa., have ordered 
a new Bessemer blowing engine, which is now being built by 
E. P. Allis & Co., of Milwaukee. 

Dilworth, Pcrter & Co. have put ina new continuous 
train in their spike mill, which is giving much satisfaction. 

The [llinois Rolling Mill Co. has been incerporated in 
Illinois with a capital stock of $300,000, by J. L. Pfau, Jr., 
and others. Mills will be erected at Chicago, and it is ex- 
pected that they will be in blast in a short time. Mr. Pfau 
is Secretary of the Etna Iron & Steel Co. 

Lean & Blair, of Pittsburgh, Pa., have contracted to build 
an open-hearth steel plant at Findlay, O., for the Kellogg 
Seamless Tube and Manufacturing Co. 


Car Heating Notes. 
The Martin Anti-Fire Car Heater Co. has received orders 
to equip 25 more baggage cars and 20 more engines of the 
New York Central & Hudson River. The new shops at Dun- 
kirk, N. Y., will soon be occupied. 


A Device for Extinguishing Fires and Lights in 
Derailed Cars. 
On Tuesday of last week the Berry fire and light extin 
guisher was exhibited before the railroad commissioners and 
others at the Boston & Lowell station in Boston. A car of 
the Concord Railroad was fitted with the extinguisher, and 
the experiment is reported to have been satisfactory. The 
extinguisher consists of a device for automatically releasing 
air from the brake pipes wbenever the car shall have tipped 
to an angle of 30 degrees. The automatic action consists 
merely of the falling or sliding of weights when the car tips, 
thus opening valves which permit of the free passage of a 
current ofthe compressed air through tubes and into the 
lamp chimneys in the car, extinguishing the light; and 
through a second s-ries of tubes into a cylinder, where tbe 
air forces a piston upon a chamber containing a chemical ex - 
inguishing compound, which isin turn forced through an 
utlet into the car stove. 
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Interlocking on the Old Colony. 

The gradeScrossing at Manstield, Mass., of the Boston & 
Providence road, and the Fitchburg-New Bedford line, now 
both operated by the Ola Colony, bas just been fitted with 
interlocking signals by the Union Switch & Signal Co. The 
tower, which operates a number of switches and signals be- 
sides the crossing signals, has 80 levers. The main iine | 
semaphore signals have the illuminated blade illustrated in 
the Railroad Gazette of March 30. 


The Emmert Car Seat. 


The Chicago & Alton has given an order for Emmert 
car seats, for two cars made by the Johnston Car Seat 
Co., Chicago, and the St. Louis & Hannibal road has 
also adopted it. This makes six roads which have decided 
to u-e this seat, for which not even a pattern was made 
prior to Jan. 1. The Burlington, Chicage & West Michigan, 
Grand Rapids & Indiana, and the Detroit, Lansing & 
Northern all have orders in for it. 


Mount Pilatus Rack Railroad. 


This road was described in the Railroad Gazette, Feb. 4, 
1887. It is about 24 miles long, and the difference of alti- 
tude of the termini is nearly 5,300 ft. The heaviest grade is 
48 per cent. The motor designed for it is entirely different 
from any type heretofore made. Its principal dimensions 
were given in the account referred to. It was expected that 
the work would be completed by the summer of 1888, but 
our German exchanges now state that it will probably not 
be done till June 15, 1889. The contract price is said to be 
$410,000. 
Patent Turpentine. 


The best quality of turpentine is that obtained from Pinus 
Larix and is known in commerce as Venetian turpentine. Dr. 
E. Schaal, of Stuttgart, has obtained a patent in Germanv 
for a method of producing from common resius an article equal 
for all purposes to the best turpentine, which can be used in 
the arts as a substitute for the genuime article, and is free of 
water, better in color and cheaper. Patent turpentine is of 
a watery or slightly yellowish color and very dense; .it 
hardens if exposed to air foralong time. It is soluble in 
soda lyes, forming with it a fairly bard soap. It is also soluble 
in ammonia, ether, benzine, chloroform, spirits of turpentine, 
and in pure alcohol. It dissolvesin equal parts of common 
spirits if this is warm, while with cold spirits from 5 to 10 
parts spirits to one of turpentine are necessary to obtain a 
solution. In sulphuric acids it forms a reddish solution, out 
of which it precipitates as a dark resin if water is added to 
the solution. Patent turpentine differs from Venetian tur- 
pentine by its smaller solubility in alcohol, its greater purity, 
freedom trom water and clearer color. 
Train-Number Indicators. 


The Alabama Great Southern is fitting its engines and 
cabooses with Parsous’ device for showing the number of a 
train on the front of the headlight and from the windows in 
the clerestory of the caboose. 








THE SCRAP HEAP. 


Massachusetts Institute of Technology. 


Entrance examinations for 1888 will be held in Boston 
May 13 and June 1; also Sept. 18 and 19. Examina- 
tions on the same days wil! be held in 12 ether cities of the 
country, including San Francisco and Santa Fe. Informa 
tion in regard to requirements, etc., can be bad by addressing 
James P, Munroe, Secretary Massachusetts Institute of Tech- 
nology, Boston, Mass, 





Coal Production in the United States and Great 


Britain. 

Mr. Frederick E. Seward’s tables in The Coal Trade enable 
us to continue our table of July 8, last year, showing the 
production of coal in this country and Great Britain for the 
past three years. The production in gross tons has been : 


1885. 1886, 1887. 

1 = 1,000 
United States ............... 95,833 96,145 107,238 
United Kingdom ... ... ... 59,351 157,418 162,120 


The increase in this country was at the rate of 12% per 
cent. In the United Kingdom the increase was at the rate of 
3 per cent. 

Georgia and Utah have not increased their production, 
and California and Montana have suffered a slizht de- 
crease. Alabama has made an increase of only 500,000 
net tons, less than might be expected. Virginia and Missouri 
record the same increase. Tennessee and West Virginia 
follow with 400,000 tons increase, while Iowa and Kansas 
have each increased their output by about 300,000 tons. Iowa, 
which is preceded by Pennsylvania, Ohio, Illinois and West 
Virginia, is the fifth state in rank asa coal producer, being 
followed closely by Missouri, Indiana and Alabama. About 
8,000,000 tons of coke were made; three-quarters of this 
was produced in the Connellsville region. 

The number of persons employed ‘*im the coal industry” 
was approximately 237,800 in this country. In the United 
Kingdom the total number of persons employed “in and 
about the mines” was 526,277, of whom 4,183 were females 
working above ground ; this number, including as it does all 
working under the Coal Mines Act, probably is not fairly 
comparable with the number of persons returned in this 
country. 

Compulsory Salaries. 

Bill Nye bas been studying the proposed bill to license con- 
ductors, and sees some beauties in it which are not discerned 
by the unpoetic eye. Some points, as he reads them, are: 

‘* Examiners shall have $2,500 per year, reasonable trav- 
eling expenses and 10 cents per mile by the most devious 
method of travel. Railroad lines will be permitted to pass 
Chief Examiners, Supervising Examiners, etc., to and from 
their work. The Chief Examiner and Supervising Exam- 


* iners shall constitute a National Board, to meet at Washing- 


ton every little while to think it over and then go away. 
This National Board of Examiners shall divide our unhappy 
country into twenty districts, eack of which shall be 
cheered by the presence of two District Examiners, and 
they sball be men of good moral character, who can ask 
difficult questions and be willing to work on a salary. They 
shall receive a salary of $2,000 per year, mileage,’stationery 
and press notices. The duties of District Examiner as pre- 
scribed are optional, but the salary is compulsory. * * * 

‘* The Chief Examiner, Supervising Examiuers, District Ex- 
aminers and Assistant District Examiners shall be at all 
times guarded by a cloud of mileage by day and a pillar of 
salary by night. 

** Under the provisions of Section 8 of the Act the Dis*rict 
Board of Examination shall have power to pry into the pedi- 
gree, personal habits, qualifications, aims, aspirations, accom- 
plisuments and pbysical condition of any man who may make 
applicatior for the portfolio of conductor or door-slammer 
extraordinary as provided in this Act; and further, it 1s 
provided elsewhere in the bill tbat no conductor shall be 
permitted to go through a train with a pencil in 
his mouth, a pair of forceps in one band and a 
pad cf drawback checks in the other, acting as a conductor, 
a treasurer, a nurse, a railway folder, map and household 
guide, at $80 per month, with tne privilege of being killed 








between meals, unless he shall have passed a thorough ex- 
amination on the same track and received a license from the 
Board of Examiners and paid a fee of $5 to said board. 
The bill also provides that the sum of $100,000 shall be ap- 
propriated for the contingent expenses of the board in get- 
ting to and from widely separated points, and for wear and 
tear of Thinkers while engaged in getting up deep conun- 
drums for applicants.” * * 








RAILROAD LAW=NOTES OF DECISIONS. 


Powers, Liabilities and Regulation of Railroads. 


In New York a turnpike company placed a railroad track 
upon its road, under a grant from the legislature. Subse- 
quently the legislature brought the land witbin the boun- 
daries of a municipality. The Court of Appeals hold that 
after this the municipal authorities could regulate such 
street as its other streets were regulated, and could compel 
the company to relay its rails flush with the grade of the 
street, and so as to leave a passage for vehicles on each side. * 

In the same state the Court of Appeals decides that to 

authorize a corporation to take property for railroad pur- 
pa. under the eminent domain law, it must show first a 
egislative authority and second that the business in which 
it is engaged is a public one. Here it appeared that the pro- 
posed railroad had no proper termini; that it was not a bigh- 
way; that it could not transport freight (a duty the corpora- 
tion had undertaken to perform); that it could be operated 
but a portion of the year : and that its sole object was to en- 
able the corporation, for a compensation, to provide a por- 
tion of the public who might visit Niagara Falls better 
opportunities for viewing the natural attractions of the 
locality. This the Court says is not a public purpose which 
justifies the exercise of the right of eminent domain.? 

In another case in the same state the Court of Appeals 
lays it down that property cannot be taken except under the 
express grant of the legislature, and that the charter of the 
Poughkeepsie Bridge Co. limits it to a single exercise of choice 
in the locatiun of the bridge and its approaches, which, when 
once exercised, cannot be changed for another, and that the 
fact that the charter of the bridge company states that it 
shall have the right to acquire jand in the same manner as is 
provided for obtaining land for the purposes of a railroad, 
under the 14th section of the General Railroad act, does not 
incorporate in the charter tne provisions of the General Rail- 
road act which empower railroads to change their routes 
and to acquire lands for the changed routes.* 

In Indiana the Supreme Court holds that one about to pur- 
chase land upon which a grade fora railroad company is 
constructed is warned thereby that there is some cluim of 
right, and, if he fails to make proper inquiry as to the nature 
of the claim, he buys at his peril.* 

In the same state the same Court rules that while the state 
has the power to take land in fee for a public use, and may 
confer such power upon a railway company or other corpo 
ration, yet unless the act from which the power to take is 


| derived in express terms confers the power to take 


the fee, or unless the retention of the fee by the 


| landowner would be necessarily inconsistent with the use 


for which the land is appropriated, the presumption will be 
indulged that only an easement is to be taken.*® 

In Kansas the Supreme Court rules that a husband cannot, 
without the consent of his wife, grant or alienate the right 
of way of a railroad across land owned by him and occupied 
as a homestead by his family. But the wife’s consent need 
not be in writing, it may be proved like any other fact.® 


Carriers of Goods and Injuries to Property. 


A statute of South Carolina provides that no public notice 
or special contract shall limit or affect the liability at com- 
mon law of any railroad company with that state. The 
Court of Appeals of New York rules that this cannot affect 
the validity of a contract made in that state to limit the 
liability of a railroad company in some other state. In the 
same case the same Court holds that where a bill of lading 
provides that the carrier shall be entitled to the benefit of any 
insurance upon the property covered thereby, payment by 
the insurance company tu the owner of the property of the 
full amount of his loss discharges the carrier from all liability, 
and the insurance company then has no right of action against 
the carrier on the theory of subrogation.’ 

Where you prove that fire escaped from a locomotive, and 
you also show that there are inventions which will prevent 
the escape of fire, in use on other engines, you raise an infer- 
ence that the fire in jthe particular case escaped on account 
either of the defective construction or the improper manage- 
ment of the locomotive. So says the Court of Appeals of 
New York. The Court also rules that where a railroad com- 
pany leaves a car containing goods so near a freight house 
(which the company has reason to apprehend might take fire 
at any time from a passing engine) as to be exposed to the 
hazard of fire communicated from such freight house, tbis is 
negligence on its part. * 

In Alabama, the Supreme Court holds that where a rail- 
road company, as a common carrier, receives cattle for trans- 
portation over its road, to be delivered at its terminus to the 
next connecting road, and thence by other connecting roads 
to the place of destination in other state, the duty of the re- 
ceiving road is limited to the safe transportation of the cat- 
tie over its own road, and their proper delivery at the ter- 
minus of its road to the next connecting road, But it cannot 
limit its liability to injuries caused by ** gross or wanton neg- 
ligence,” nor to that of a mere agent of the consignor in the 
matter of delivering the cattle to the next connecting road ; 
such stipulations being contrary to public policy.® 

In Peunsylvania A. & Co. shipped by rail a carload of 
goods from Michigan to Pennsylvania, consigned to them- 
selves. At the same time they drew on B. in Pennsylvania 
for the amount of the shipment at forty-five days, and, at- 
taching the bill of lading to the draft, sent the same through 
the bank for acceptance and collection. They also wrote B. 
notifying him of the shipment, that they had drawn on him 
‘*as perarrangements. Please protect draft,” and inclosing 
an invoice for the goods which referred to the draft and bill 
of lading. On the production of this letter and invoice, the 
agent of the carrier delivered the car to B. B. never ac- 
cepted the draft, subsequently failed, and never paid for the 
goods. In an action by A. & Co. against the 
carrier, the Supreme Court holds that the delivery 
by the defendant’s agent was improper, and the de- 
fendant was liable for the losses occasioned A. & Co. by 
reason thereof, and that A. & Co. did suffer a loss thereby, 
because if the draft had been accepted it might have been 
paid notwithstanding the failure of B., or A. & Co. might 
have sold it without recourse. In this case there was evi- 
dence that the defendant company had on more than 
one occasion delivered goods from the same shippers to B. 
prior to the acceptance of the drafts. These drafts bad, how- 
ever, been afterward accepted and paid. B. testified that 
A. & Co. knew this fact. ‘lhe Court rules that this eviden ‘e 
would not have justified the jury in finding that A. & Co. 
had acquiesced in such an arrangement, or had consented to 
the delivery of this particular carload without the preduc- 
tion of the bill of lading and acceptance of the draft.*° 


Injuries to Passengers, Employes and Strangers. 


In Pennsylvania, at the point where the accident occurred, 
the railroad had been crossed by a path. Some years before 





astation platform had been erected, the western end of 
which was at the point where the path crossed the road. Be- 
hind the platform a barbed wire fence bad been put up, 
crossing and cutting off the path and extending for some dis- 
tance parallel to the railroad. Between the fence and the 
tracks was a ditch from which there was a rise to the rail- 
road embankment where it was possible to step upon the 
platform by means of a projecting string piece. 1t appeared 
that many persons bad been in the habit of approaching the 
station by this path, stooping under the wires and climbing 
up the bank. On the day of the accident the deceased was 
in a great burry to reach a train, and the regular approach 
to the station being blocked by a freight train be choose the 
way by the path, and in attempting to get upon the 
platform was struck and killed by a_ passing train. 
The Supreme Court decides that the railroad is 
not responsible, saying: ‘‘That he was a trespasser, and 
brought upon himself the misfortune which befell bim is not 
doubtful. Nothing could be more obvious than that the rail- 
road did not intend that passengers should reach its station by 
the way and in the manner he chose toadopt. The ditch 
and tie character of the ground were of themselves suffi- 
cient notice of this fact; but, in addition, the wire fence 
under which he had to stoop to reach the point of the acci- 
dent was a positive warning that in passing itjhe assumed 
every risk that might possibly occur on bis way to the train 
which he intended to board.”?? 

In Maine the Supreme Court holds that a railroad is liable 
to a brakeman of another road for a personal injury while 1u 
the performance of his duty on his employer's train, caused 
solely by reason of the negligent construction of the former's 
station-house, which the latter road uses. When a reilroad 
company leases its road, it is still liable, to one lawfully on 
the premises, for a personal injury which resulted solely from 
the original defective construction of its station-house, if it 
has not been exempted from such liability by legislative 
authority.'? 


1 city of Albsnv v. W. T & R. Co., 11 Cent. Rep , 85. 

2 Re Niagara Falls & Whiripvol 8. Co., 11 Cent. Rep., 273. 

* Re Poughkeepsie Bri ge Co.. 11 Cent. Rep . 283. 

4 Ind., Bloom. & West. R. Co. v. McBroom, 13 West. Rep., 322. 

5 — v. Taylor, 13 West. Rep., 550. 

© Pilcher v. A.. T. & S. #. R. Co., 16 Pee, Rep., 945. 

7 Platt v. R., Y. KR. & C. R Co., 11 Cent. Rep , 101. 

* Tanner v. N. Y. Cent. & H. R. R. Co., 11 Cent. Rep., 82. 
Alabama G 8. R. Co. v. Thomas, 3 South. Rep , 802. 

1° Penn. R. Co. v. Stern, 11 Cent. Rep , 387. 

11 Comey vy. Penn. R. Co, 11 Cent. Rep., 206. 

}2 Nugent v. B., C. & M. R. Co, 5 N. Eng. Rep., 865. 


@eneral QMailroad Mews. a 














Dividends. 

Dividends on the capital stocks of railroad companies have 
been declared as follows : 

Baltimore & Ohio, semi-annual, 5 per cent. on the Wash- 
— branch, payable April 25. 

-. Jashua & Lowell, semi-annual, 44g per cent., payable 

ay l, 

Wheeling & Lake Erie, quarterly, 1 per cent. on tbe pre- 
ferred stock, payable May 15. 
Railroad and Technical Conventions, 

Meetings and conventions of railroad associations and tech- 
nical societies will be held as follows : 

The International Association of Car Accouutants will 
hold its annual meeting in Montreal, Can., June 19. 

The American Institute of Mining Engineers will hold its 
a meeting at Birmingham, Ala., commencing 

ay 15. 

The American Society of Mechanical Engineers will hold 
its seventeenth meeting at the Maxwell House, Nashville, 
Tenn., May 8 to 11. 

The American Train Dispatchers’ Association will hold 
its fifth annual meeting at Louisville, Ky., June 12. 

The National Association of General Pussenger and 
Ticket Agents will hold its fall meeting in Saratoga, N. Y 
.~-- 18. 

he National Association of General Baggage Agents 
will hold its next meeting in New York City July 18. 

The Master Car-Builders’ Association, annual conven- 
tion, Alexandria Bay, N. Y., commencing June 12. 

The American Railway Master Mechanics’ Association, 
next annual convention, Thousand Islands, N. Y., June 19. 

The New England Railroad Club meets at its rooms in the 
Boston & Albany passenger station, Boston, on the second 
Wednesday of each month. 

The New York Railroad Club meets at its rooms, 113 Lib- 
erty street, New York City, on the third Thursday of each 
month. 

The Western Railway Club meets in Chicago the third 
Wednesday in each month. 

The Central Railway Club meets at the Tifft House, 
Buffalo, the fourth Wednesday of January, March, May, 
August and October. 

The American Society of Civil Engineers holds meetings 
on the first and third Wednesday in each month at the 
House of the Society, 127 East Twenty-thirdstreet, N. Y. 

The Boston Society of Civil Engineers holds its regular 
monthly meetings at its rooms in the Boston & Albany sta- 
tion, Boston, at 7:30 p. m. on the third Wednesday of each 
month, 

The Western Society of Engineers holds its regular meet- 
ings at its hall, No. 15 Washington street, Chicago, at 7:30 
p. m., on the first Tuesday of each month. 

The Engineers’ Club of St. Louis meets the first and third 
Wednesday cf each month till June. 

The Engineers’ Society of Western Pennsylvania meets 
in Pittsburgh the third Tuesday of each month. 

Meetings. 

Meetings of the stockholders of railroad companies will be 
held as follows: 

Atchison, Topeka d& Santa Fe, annual meeting, Topeka, 
Kan., May 10. 

Atlantic & Facific, annual meeting, Boston, Mass., May 


‘. 
Bay View, Little Traverse & Mackinaw, annual meeting, 
Harbor Springs, Mich., May 2. 
a Pacific, annual meeting, Montreal, Que., 
May 9. 
Chicago & Birmingham, special meeting, Fayetteville, 
Ga., May 1. 
Chicago, Burlington & Quincy, annual meeting, Chicago, 
Tl... May 16. 
Chicago & Northwestern, annual meeting, at the office in 
Chicago, [ll., June 7. 
Chicago & Ohio River, annual meeting, Grand Pacific 
Hotel, Cnicago, IIL, May 3. 
Chicago, Rock Island & Colorado, special meeting, Den- 
ver. Col., April 30. 
Connecticut River, special meeting, at the office in Spring- 
field, Mass., May 4. 
Delaware & Hudson Canal Co., annual meeting, 21 
Cortlandt street, New York, May 8. 
Denver & Rio Grande, annual meeting, Denver, Col., May 
22. 
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Detroit & Bay City, annual meeting, Detroit, Mich., 
May 3. 
Eastern, in New Hampshire, annual meeting, Portsmouth, 
N. H., May 1. 
Harrisburg & New England, annual meeting, Philadel- 
phia, Pa., May 7. 
Lake Shore & Michigan Southern, annual meeting, Cleve- 
land, O., May 2. 
Lehigh & Eastern, special meeting, Phiiadelphia, Pa., May 
9 


“Louisiana & Missouri River, annual meeting, St. Louis, 
Mo.. May 2. 

Missouri, Kansas d& Texas, annual meeting, Parsons, 
Kan., May 16. ' 

Michigan Central, annual meeting, Detroit, Mich., May 3. 

New York, Chicago d& St, Louis, annual meeting, Cleve- 
land, U., May 2. ; 

New York & Harlem, annual meeting, New York City, 
May 15. 

Norfolk & Western, 
May 2. 

Omaha & St. Louis, annual meeting, Stanberry, Mass., 
May 15. 

Pennsylvania & Western, Philadelphia, Pa., May 2. 

Pittsburgh, Fort Wayne & Chicago, annual meeung, Pitts- 
bureh, Pa , May 16: special meeting, June 13. 

Pueblo & Arkansas Valley, annual meeting, Pueblo, Col., 
May 12. 

Richmond d& Danville, special meeting, Richmond, Va., 
May 21. 

St. Louis, Arkansas & Texas, annual meeting, St. Louis, 
Mo., May 3. 

Topeka,Salina & Western, annual meeting, Topeka, Kan., 
May 1. 

Vicksburg & Meridian, annual meeting, 40 Wall street, 
New York, May 7. 

Engineers’ Society of Western Pennsylvania. 

A regular meeting of the society was held April 17, at- 
tended by 56 members and 4 visitors. The President, both 
Vice-Presidents, and all the Directors were present. 

Geo. H. Barbour and Lewis B. Fulton were elected mem- 
bers. 

Phineas Barnes read an interesting paper on Aluminum, 
the discussion of which was participated in by A. E. Hunt, 
Wm. Metcaif, T. B. Roberts, Brashear and several others. 


annual meeting, Roancke, Va., 


American Institute of Mining Engineers. 


The fifty-first meeting of the Institute wil! be held at Bir- 
mingham, Ala., beginning Tuesday evening, May 15, 1888. 
Communications concerning the meeting may be addressed 
to Mr. Kenneth Robertson, at that place. 

No special rai!road rates for members attending this meet- 
ing bave been arranged. 

Itis expected that after the sessions at Birmingham, the 
Institute will visit Anniston, Ala., and the interesting mines, 
furnaces and sbops in that vicimty. Since the accom 
modations for ladies at Birmingham are limited, it is 
suggested that ladies accompanying embers should remain 
at the Anniston Ioan during the Birmingham sessions, The 
special rates at the Anniston Inn for members and ladies wil 
be $2 per day. Communications engaging rooms, ete. 
should be addressed to Mr. Alfred L. Tyler, Anniston, Ala. » 


Engineers’ Club of Philadelphia. 

A regular meeting was held April 7, 1888, Vice-President 
John T. Boyd in the chair; 39 members and 1 visitor pres- 
ent. 

The Secretary presented, for Mr. Frederic H. Robinson, 
a decription of the electric street railway at Wilmington, 
Del. Mr. Wm. H. Robinson presented an illustrated paper 
upon rope or cable as a transmitter of power. 

The Secretary presented, for Mr. C. A. Preston, a descrip- 
tion of the effect of gases, etc., from stacks upou iron, illus- 
trated by a drawing of the Charles st. bridge over tbe 
N. C. Ry. tracks at Union Station, Baltimore, Md., and by a 
very complete and interesting set of specimens of iron 
from the bridge. 

Mr. Heroert Bamber presented notes upon two experiments 
with cement mortar. 

Mr. Howard Murphy presented a diagram showing the re- 
sults of Watertown Arsenal tests of the crushing strength of 
Potomac red sandstone and other building stones, bricks and 
brick masonry. Thediagram shows the following: 








a 
Crushing strength 





No. io bs, per sq. in. 
of | MATERIAL ee i 
tests. | ; 
| From | To 
ee 
6 |Lee, Mass., marble.................00008 20.504 | 22900 
10 |Potomac red sandstone............... 16.625 22,102 
2 ‘Conshohocken. Pa., limestone .. ...... 14.090 16.340 
2 |Hummelst wn, Pa., sandstone... ..... 12,810 13.610 
6 Montgomery Co., Pa., blue marble...... 9,590 | 13.700 
3 Philadeiphia pressed bricks...... ..... 7.210 | 9050 
& 1ERGIBOO BRIPIIID oon sc6s ccs once cecses 71 | 10,620 
11 (Philadelphia hard bricks..... ... ...... 5,540 | 20.830 
CE oS ee ern 3.940 16 280 
6 |Philadelpbia brick masonry in cement 
IES. 5 caiecoraes 64.5655: 10s pmo saiea 1,600 | 2,685 
6 (Philadelphia brick masonry in lime 
WROUERE cc crecvcces + ose saccncneceses 739 1,914 
| 











He also noted the other qualities of the Potomac red sand- 
stone which are of special value to the engineer in construc- 
tion—its durability under the action of frost, fire and wear, 
and its resistance to dampness. 

Mr. Edward Hurst Brown mentioned that the reason the 
Potomac red sandstove was not more used for architectural 
purpeses was that, while of a beautiful color, owing to its 
extreme hardness it was very difficult to dress, and also that 
very often in an apparently perfect stone a flaw would de- 
velop in dressing the face whisb would render it useless for 
facing stone. He also mentioned having seen at Brentsville, 
Prince William Co,, Virginia, an old church built of practi- 
cally thesame stone, taken from the neighboring Bristow 
Quarry, which had stood for over 100 years, exposed to war 
and the elements, and which showed nosigns of detects due 
to frost or action of tbe weather. 

In consequence of the lateness of the hour, a communica- 
tion by Mr. G. Y. Wisner, C. E., for years connected with 
the Lake Survey, entitled ** The Physical Phevomena of Lake 
Harbors” was submitted by title. It shows that the progres- 
sive movement of sandy spits is attributab'e to the resultant 
waves and currents produced by the periodic oscillati ns of 
the lake surface, and that the effects are similar t= those pro- 
duced by the flood-tide on the Atlantic Coast, as explained 
by Prof. L. M. Haupt in bis paper on the Physical Phenomena 
of Harbor Eutrances. 


Engineers’ Club of St. Louis. 


A regular meeting was held April 18. The regular order 
of the day was a consideration of a communication from the 
Council of Engineering Societies on the Reorganization of 


National Public Works. A committee consisting of F. E. 
Nipher, S. D. Russell and A. W. Hubbard, was appoi ated to 
consider what further action should be taken by the club 
coucerving the National Public Works movement. 

Mr. S. D. Russell read a paper on Thickness of Water 
Pipe, with some experiments on ram, illustrated by charts, 
tables and formule. He showed that great discrepancies 
exist between s'undard authorities on the question ot tvick- 
ness of pipe. There was discussion by several members of 
the society. 
Engineers’ Club of Kansas City. } 


An adjourned meeting was held April 16. The President | 
reported in brief the action taken by the delegates at Wash- | 
ington, respecting the Cullom bill to createa Bureau of Har- | 
bors and Waterways. He said that there would be no anffi- | 
culty in the passage of the bill by the Senate, and that in 
the House no great opposition was looked for. 

Tbe discussion of Prof. Waddeli’s pamphlet on Bridge 
Specifications was continued. Contributious were read from | 
Mr. W. H. Breithaupt, Prof. de Volson Woo, y 
Rickects, Messrs. Artingstall, Thatcher and Cowles. There 
was also considerable verbal discussion. Resolutions were 
then adopted by the club to the effect that a committee of 
three be appointed by the President to prepare and form a} 
memorial to the Legislature of the state, with a draft of a} 
law to inaugurate a proper inspection of bridges; that the | 
Secretary be instracted to notify other engineering societies | 
and clubs of this action and solicit their co-operation. Mr. | 
Chanute mentioned the following measures as proposed for 
effecting the desired reform: The employment of expert en- 
gineers, the use of legal standards of strength, the formation | 
of a responsible association of bridge builders, state inspec- | 
tion, as now in use in Massachusetts and New York. The} 
Chair appointed as committee Messrs, Chanute, Waddell and 
Breithaupt. 





Boston Society of Civil Engineers. 
| 


A regular meeting was held April 18. President Fitz- | 
Gerald on assuming the chair made a brief address, outlining | 
the policy of the society. Among other things he gave the | 
following programme of topics to be treated during the year: | 
May, the Society will take up the subject of Separate System | 
of Sewerage; in June, Dams: September, Drainage; October, | 
Rapid Transit; November, Municipal Engineering; Decem- | 
ber, Topography: January, Duty Tests: February, Raiul- | 
roads; April, Mills; May, Bridges. 

The following were elected members: Fred. H. Barnes, | 
Nathan S. Brick, William H. Chapman, Louis Cutter, | 
William C. Hall, Frank L. Locke, Arthur G. Robbins, | 
George E. Whitney, J. L. Woodfall and Ed. E. Young. | 
The President arnounced the death of Henry F. Walling, | 
a member of the society, and a committee was appointed to 
prepare a memoir. 

The following special committees were appointed under 
authority of the vote of the Society: Weights and Measures, 
Charles H. Swan, Charles W. Cattell and Charles W. Fol- 
som. On National Public Works, William E. McLintock, 
Sidney Smith and L, Frederick Rice. | 
A paper was read by Mr. L. Frederick Rice, chairman of 

the commission appointed by the Society of Boston to test 

meters, entitled, The Methodsand Apparatus Used in Recent | 
Tests of Water Tests at Boston. Mr. E. B. Weston read a| 
paper entitled, Notes on the Water Meter System of Provi- | 
uence, R. I. Considerable discussion followed. 
American Society of Civil Engineers. 

A regular meeting was held April 18, Mr. J. J. R. Croes 
in the chair. The Secretary announced the deaths of Gen. 
Q. A. G.lmore and Mr. George Emerson, members of the | 
society. } 
TT was made that the annual convention | 
— be held at Milwaukee probably in the last week in 

une. 

The subject for the evening was The Manufacture of 

Brick. The Secretary read a letter from Mr. Purrizgton, | 
brickmaker, of Purrington, Ill. He does not use the clay | 
from the Chicago River, un account of its wetness; the clay | 
underlying the city, can, however, be used. He uses a steam 
shovel for excavation and a dumping track for handling the 

clay. The drying tunnelsare 36 in. wide by 48 in. high, and | 
steam is removed by an exhaust fan. Oil fuel is used. | 

Mr. José Villalon described the works of the American | 

Brick avd Tile Works at Phillipsburg, N. J., and the manv- | 
facture of bricks from crushed slate. While these are more | 
expensive than clay bricks, the cost is offset by their ad-| 
vantage for high walls and structures, on account of their | 
greater compressive strength, which is about 7,200 Ibs. as | 
against 3,200 Ibs. for Philadelphia pressed brick. They also | 
absorb much less water than ordinary brick. Samples hare 
been tested by Mr. Church, Chief Engineer of the new Cro- 
ten Aqueduct, in his researches to determine the, resistance of 
different materials to percolation by water under high 
pressure. 
Mr. Calvin Tomkins said that drying by steam is better 
than by hot air, as there is Jess liability to checking. 
periments with oil fuel at Haverstraw have been satisfactory, 
the heat being steady, easily controlled, and the loss from 
cbecked bricks in the arches less. 














PERSONAL. 


—Benjamin Wilson, Superintendent of the Louisville, New 
Orleans & ‘Texas, has resigned, taking effect May 1. 


connection with that company. 


—G. W. Bentley, General Manager of the Jacksonville, 
Tampa & Key West, bas resigned, to take effect April 30. 
He bas been General Manager of this company since July, 
1883, and is well known asa veteran railroad manager in 
New England and New York. 


—Mr. J. W. Post, of the Dutch State Railroads, whose name 
is well known to our readers, was awarded a silver medal at 


couragement ot the [ndustries. The medalis in recognition 
of bis services in improvement of permanent way. 


—William B. Dinsmore, President of the Adams Express 
Co., died at his residence i:1 New York Citv, April 20, at the 
age of 78. Alvin Adams, Mr. Dinsmore and Jobn Hoey 
established the business of the express company in 1841, be- 
tween New York and Boston. Mr. Dinsmore was a director 
of several railroads. 








ELECTIONS AND APPOINTMENTS. 


Central Ohio,—Tbe following directors were elected at the 
annual meeting held in Columbus, O., this week: James H. 
Collins, Columbus; Walter B. Brooks, Baltimore: John R. 
Hall, Quaker City, O.; Daniel Applegate, Zanesville; Joseph 
W. Jevkins, Osmun Latrobe, Joshua G. Harvey, A. B. 
Crane, Baltimore; C. H. Kibler, Newark, Ohio: R. T. De- 











vries, Newark, Obio; Orland Smith, Cincinnati; W. W. 
Peabody, Madisonviile, Ohio; David Lea, Zanesville. 


Prof. P. C. |] 


Ex- | G 


—F. K. Morris, Secretary, and J. E. Bamberger, Purchas- | 
ing Agent of the San Pete Valley road, have severed their | 


the last yearly meeting of the French Society for the En- |! 





| Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul.—Roswell Miller has been 
| elected President, to succeed Alexander Mitchell. 


| Chicago, S*. Paul & Kansas City.—S. C. Stickney has 
| been appointed Engineer ot Maintenance of Way. 


| Chicago, Santa Fe & California —V .H. Stevens has been 
| appointed Train Master ot the Kansas City Division, with 
| headquarters at Marceline, Mo. 


| Forest City & Southeastern.—The officers of this new Da- 

kota company are as fullows: President, W. N. Graffem, 
Bostov, Mass.; Vice-President. R. M. Springer, Forest City; 
Chief Engineer, S. F. Bullard; Secretary, B. F. Bullard. 





Garden City, Conductor & El Paso.—The directors of 
this new Kansas company are: George Trommlitz, Lamar, 
Colorado: H. P. Mytn, 8. H. Herbeson, B. H. Jey. C. E. 
Merriam, J. A. Stevens and I, R. Holmes, Garden City. 


Illinois Central.—E. G. Russell has been appointed Assist- 
ant Division Superintendent, with headquarters at Cairo, 
I, 


Indianapolis & Vincennes.—E, Hill has been appointed 
Engiveer of Maintenunce of Way, vice M. A. Zouk, trans- 
ferred. 


Kanawha d& Ohio.—At the annual meeting this week the 
following directors were elected: Lawrence Myers of Plain- 
field, N. J., C. O. Hunter of Columbus, William A. Quarrier 
of Charleston, Va., H. D. Whitcomb of Richmond, Va., J. 
M. Townskey of Elizabeth, N. J., Robert W. Kelly, Eli K. 
Robinson, George I. Seney, Grinnell Burt, Albert Gallup, 
aud Walter B. Lawrence of New York. 


Lehigh & Wilkesbarre Coal Co.—George S. Jones has 
been elected Secretary, with oftice in New York. succeeding 
C. R. Potts, resigned. 


Lookout Mountain.—The following officers have heen 
elected : E. Watkins, President ; Hugh Whiteside, Vice- 
President ; Gordon Lee, Secretary; and W. O. Peeples, 
Treasurer. General offices, Chattanooga, Tenn. 


i 


Los Angeles County.—E. H. Hall has been chosen Presi- 
dent, with office in Los Angeles, Cal., to succeed M. L. 
Wicks, resigned. S. W. Lentweiler was chosen Vice-Presi- 
dent. 


Marshall, Paris d& Northwestern.—The following are the 
officers of this company: President, Jobn Mariin, Paris, 
Tex.; Vice-President, S. J. Wright, Paris; General Manager, 
W. W. Hartsill; Secretary and Treasurer, E. J. Fry: Super- 
intendent, L. W. Lloyd. General offices, Marshall, Tex. 


New England General Ticket and Passenger Agents’ As- 
sociation.—The following officers were elected last week: 
President, O. H. Briggs, New York, Providence & Boston; 
Vice-President, J. A. Fenno, Boston, Revere Beach & Lynn; 
Secretary, C. A. Waite, Boston & Maine. The vacancy on 
the Executive Committee was filled by the appointment of F. 
E. Brown, Concord. 


New York & New England.—Arthur Sewall has been 
chosen a director to succeed E. V. Cary, resigned. 


Olympia, Gray's Harb + & Baker Bay.—The following 
are the incorporators of ttis company in Washington Terri- 
tory: N. H. Owings, A. A. Pbilups, A. H. Chambers, T. I. 
McHenny, G. A. Barnes, J. R. Hayden, and J. F. Gowey. 


Oregon Pacific.—F. W. Bowen will hereafter, in addition 
to his duties as assista.t to the General Manager, assume 
those of the Superintendent, vice C. R. Meeker, resigned. 


Palmdale.—The officers of this sbort California road 
are as follows. H. C. Campbell, Sausalito, Cal.. Presi- 
dent; Lovell White, San Francisco, Treasurer; H. Clay 
Millar, San Francisco, Secretary. Directors, H. C. Camp- 
bell, O. C. Miller, Sausalito, Cal.; Lovell White, Arthur 
Briggs, San Francisco; and F. M. Butler, Oakland. 


Pennsylvania Company.—L. F. Loree has been appointed 
E1 gineer of Maintenance of Wavy of the Cleveland & Pitts- 
burgh Division, with office at Wellsville, O., vice Tnomas 
Dickson, assigned to other duties. 


Peoria & St. Louis Air Line.—The following were added 
to the Board of Directors at the annual meeting in Peters- 
burg, Lil., fora term of three years: D. (. White, Forest 
City; Thomas R. McKee, Carlinviile, and J. G. Strodtmann, 
Petersburg. The following officers wee elected: T. W. 
McNeeley, President, Petersburg: E. W. Hayes, Vice- 
President, Bunker Hill; John A. Brahm, Petersburg. Treas- 
urer; J. G. Strodtmann, Secretary, aud Hobart Hamilton, 

Petersburg, Chief Engineer. 

Raritan River.—The following officers have been elected: 
H. Ripley, President; C. B Hobart, Vice-President; W. 
Burnstead, Jersey City, Treasurer; Krank Earl, Sec- 

retary, and E. W. Harrison, Jersey City, N. J., Chief En- 

gineer. 

San Pedro, Los Angeles & Utah.—The following are the 
officers of this California company: President, J. P. Word- 
| bury, Pasadena, Cal.; Vice-President, S8.O. Hougbton, Los 
Angeles, Cal.: Treasurer, L. R. Winans, Los Angeles: Secre- 
tary, A. B. Manahan, Pasadena; General Manager, Clarence 
W. Scott, Los Angeies; Chief Engineer, C. S. Masten, Los 
Angeles, 


Southern Pacific—W. S. Knapp has been appointed 
| Superintendent of tbe Salt Lake Divi-ion, with headquarters 
at Salt Lake City, Utah, vice A. J. Fel!, transferred. 


| E. 


’ 
I. 





Toledo, St. Louis & Kansas City.—A. L. Milk is now 
Chief Engineer, vice J. O. Osgood, resigned. 


| Union Pacific.—The following directors were elected at 
the annual meeting held this week in Boston: Charles Fran- 
cis Adams, Frederick Ames, Elisha Atkins, Ez a H. Baker, 
| Gordon Dexter, Mahlon D Spalding, Samuel Carr, Jr., of 
Boston ; Henry H. Cook, Sidney Dillon, David Dows, An- 
| drew H. Green, and Colgate Hoyt, of New York ; Grenville 
| M Dodge, Council Bluffs, Ia.. James A Rumrill. Springtield, 
| Mass., and Jobn Sharp. Salt Lake City. The only change 
from last year’s board is the election of Samuel Carr, Jr., to 
| fill the vacancy caused by the death of Vice-President T. J. 
| Potter. 


| Valley (Ohio).—The following directors were re-elected at 
| the annual election last week: J. H. Wade, S. T. Everett, 
| and D. L. King. 


Western New York & Pennsylvania.—J. H. Poole bas 
been appointed Purchasing Agent, with office in Buffalo, 
| Its. Rie 
| Winona & Southwestern.—D. M. Wheeler, of Minne- 
| avolis, has been appointed Chief Engineer, in place of John 
Williams, resign ed. 


Western North Carolina.—The following directors were 
elected at the annual meeting held this week in Winston, 
N. C.: George S. Scott, Calvin S. Brice, W. G. Oakman, T. 
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M. Logan, J. A. Rutherford, J. W. Fries, A. B. Andrews, 
J. C. Buxton, R. B. Glenn, T. B. Keogh, G. W. Hinshaw, 
H. W. Fries. 








OLD ANO NEW ROADS. 


Anniston & Cincinnati.—The tracks of this road will 
be connected with those of the Alabama & Great Southern 
at Attala, Ala., ina few days. The road extends from An- 
niston northwest to Attala, 36 miles. 


Atlanta & Alabama.—Organized to construct a road 
from Auianta, Ga., toSelma, Ala. John H. Gordon, Atlanta, 
is one of the directors. 


Augusta & Chattanooga.—The road is now being 
graded from Augusta, Ga., for about 20 miles toward 
Gainesville. A survey has been made from Augusta, via 
Gaiue-viile, to Chattanooga, Tenn., a distance of about 250 
miles, and profiles made. Clement A. Evans, Augusta, is 
President. 


Baltimore & Ohio.—Work has been commenced on a 
branch to extend from Carroll, Md , to Clifford, on the Cur- 
tis Bay branch, and which will connect the Annapolis & 
Baltimore Short Line with the main line of the Baltimore & 
Ohio. The contract has been Jet to Jones & Thomas, of Balti- 
more, 

The construction of the Berkeley Springs & Potomac, which 
will be built from the main line to Berkeley Springs, in Mor- 
gan County. W. Va.,a distance of 6 miles, was commenced ou 
the 16th. C. D. Longhorne, cf Richmond, Va., is the con- 
tractor. A large pumber of pew bridges are now being 
erected on different portions of the system, replacing the Fink 
and Bollman bridges with more modern structures. 


Bangor & Portland.—A branch is being coustructed 
from a point near Pen Argyle, Pa.. to near Wind Gap, a 
distance of about 21¢ miles. The contract has been let to 
Heary T. Hoffman. 


Bellaire, St. Clairsville & Cleveland.—A vr 
has been made for an extension from St. Clairsville 
northwest to Sherroddsville, Carrol] County, a distance of 
about 43 miles, and it is stated that the road will be built this 
summer. C.N, Troll, Bellaire, is the General Manager. 


Camden, Gloucester & Mt. Ephraim.—The com- 
pany 1s grading a Jine for a second track between Bulson 
and Lemon street, Camden, N. J., a distance of about a mile. 
Work on the K»ighn’s Point Terminal road, which is to be 
constructed frem Lem n street, Camden, to Kaighn’s Poimt 
Ferry, will be commenced abont May 1. This will give the 
company aod the Wiliiamstown & Delaware River road a 
new entrance into Camden. 

The locating surveys will soon be commen’ed for an exten- 
sion from Mt. Ephraim east to Spring Hills, in Burlington 
County, whict wi!) be built under tue pame of the Camden 
County Railroad. The capital stock has all been subscribed. 


Cape Breton.—Con:truction work is progressing on that 
part of the line between Canso and Sidney, C. B., a distance 
of 100 miles. 


Cape Fear & Yadkin Valley.—About five miles of 
grading has been completed on the Stokesdale & Madison 
brancn, and it is thought that the whole hne will be ready 
for trackiaying in the early part of August. 


Carthage & Adirondack.—A branch from Jayville, 
N. Y., to Little River, a distance of 14 miles, is being con- 
structed. 


Castine & Bangor.—The survey bas been made for this 
road from Banzor through Penobscot to Castine Harbor. 
Me. An iron brilgs, 1,100 ft. l1mz, over the Penobscot 

River at Bangor, wil be needed. It 1s state 1 that contracts 
will be let in a monthortwo. James Adams, Bangor, is 
President. 


Charleston, Cincinnati & Chicago.—The road has 
been completed between Camden avd Lancaster, S. C., 40 
miles, aud regular trains are ruoning from Charleston to 
Lancaster. 


Chattaroi.—A survev is being made from a point about 
3 miles north of Loui-a, Ky., southeast to the Virginia State 
line. The road is part of the Charleston, Cincinvati & Chi- 
cago. S. A. Forbes, Ashland,’ Ky., is the Engineer. 


Chesapeake & Narhville.—It is thought that the con- 
tracts wil be let this year for an extension from Scottsville, 
the present terminus. northeast to Stanford, K., on tbe 
Louisville & Nashville, a distance of 152 miles, which has 
alroady been surveyed. Rubert Meek, Gallatin, Tenn., is 
Superintendent. 


Chesapeake & Ohio,.—Tbe line of passenger and freight 
steamers, running between Liverpool and Newport News, 
controlled by this company, has been discontinued. 


Chicago, Madison & Northern.—A mortgage has 
been filed in Wisconson for $4,370,000 in favor of Edmund 
T. H. Gibson and Alexander G. Hackstaff, of New York, 
Trustees. The track and rightof way of both the Dodgeville 
and Madison lines are covered by this mortgage, but 1t uoes 
not apply to rolling stock. The bonds it secures draw 5 per 
cent, interest per annum, and are payable Dec. 31, 1935. 
The road is 2251¢ miles in length. 


Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul.—A cut-off, 3214 
mile in length, is being constructed between Marion and 
Cedar Rapids, Iowa. 


_ Chicago & West Michigan.—A survey has been made 
for an exten-ion north from Baldwin to Traverse City, Mich., 
a distance of about 75 miles, which will, it is thought, be 
built this year. 


Columbus Southern,.—A large force will soon be with- 
drawn from the Chattanooga, Rome & Columbus and trans- 
ferred to this road. by the Chattahoochie Brick Co. of 
Atlanta, Ga., who have the contracts for building both lines. 
The road is to extend from Columbus, Ga., southeast through 
Cusseta, Richland, Weston and Dawson,to Albany, a distance 
of about 80 miles, on which the grading of the 23 miles be- 
tween Albany and Dawson has been nearly completed. W. 
S. Greene, Rome, Ga., is Chief Engineer. 


_Current River.—This branch of the Kansas City, 

Springfield & Memphis has been completed this year from 
Burch Tree, Mo., northeast to Chicopee, near Van Buren, 
Carter County, a « istance of 36 miles, and constru tion work 
‘s lo progress to Grandin, 16 miles from Chicopee. James 
ote & Co., of Mills Springs, Mv., have the contract from 
~hicopee, 

_Decatur, Tupelo & Helena.—Chartered in Missis- 
Sippi to construct a road from Helena in a general easterly 
direction through the northern part of the state to the Ala- 
bama state line. It is said thut contracts will be let soon. 
Harry C. Medford, Tupelo, Miss., is Secretary. 


Delaware & Hudson Canal Co.—The company is 
reticle | 14 miles of double track on the Susquehanna 
Division. n iron coal terminal at Weehawken, N. J., is 
also being constructed. 


Detroit, Lansing & Northern .—Work is progressing 
on the extension from Grand Ledge north by west to Grand 
Rapids, Mich., 50 miles. Eleven miles of this, between 
Mullikin and Lake Odessa, have been completed. 


Duluth, Wilmar & Sioux Falls.—Sbepard, Winston 
& Co., of St. Paul, who bave the contract for building 
this road from Wilmar, Minn., southwest to Sioux Falls, 
Da "3 a distance of about 150 miles, are actively pushing the 
work. 


Emerson & Northwestern.—The company bas ap- 
lied for a charter to construct a road from the southero 

undary of Manitoba at Emerson northwest to the main 
line of the Canadian Pacific and to a connection with the 
Mrnitcba & Northwestern at Portage La Prairie. 


Florence.—The contract for constructing 10 miles of this 
road has been let to J. D. Harden, Marion, 8. C. 


Forest City & Southeastern.—The survey is being 
made for this road, which is projected to extend from Forest 
City southeast to Sioux Falls, Dak., a distance of about 200 
miles, and it is thougbt that grading will be commenced in 
May. The general office is in Forest City. 


Garden City, Conductor & El Paso.—Chartered 
in Kansas to construct a road from Garden City on the 
Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe, in a southerly direction 
through the counties of Finney, Haskell, Grant, Stevens and 
Morton to the state line and then through the Indian Terri- 


Conductor. 


Gulf, Colorado & Santa Fe.—Surveys are being made 
from Ballinger southwest to San Angelo, Tex., 36 miles. 


Indiana & Illinois Southern.—A survey has been 
made from Newton, I1!.. southwest to East St. Louis, and a 
survey 1s now being made from Lyonton, Ind., northeast to 
Indianapolis. 


Indianapolis, Decatur & Springfield.—It is stated 
that funds to build the proposed extensions have been secured, 
and that wors will soon commence. 


Oxford east to Pictou, N. B., a distance of about 70 miles. 


Creek (Alabama) to reach coal mines. 


Kansas City & Southern.—Tracklaying on the exten- 
sion to Karsas City bas been commenced at Belton, Mo., 
on the Kansas City, Ciinton & Springfield, and will be rap- 
idly completed. 


opened April 24 from Fulton Ferry and the New York & 
Brooklyn Bridge to Nostrand avenue, the temporary ter- 
minus. Trains ran up to midnight, and many thousands of 
passengers were carried. In the busy hours of the day four- 
car trains were insufficient to carry all the passengers who 
desired to travel, and twice as many trains then ran from 
the bridge as from the ferry. There was some difficulty in 
getting the four-car trains up the heavy grade from the 
ferry to the bridge, partly owing to the newness of the 
rolling stock. A pushing engine was used. The trip 
from the bridge to Nostrand avenue, a distance of about 
three miles, is made in 15 minutes. In the middle of the 
day twocar trains wererun. All the cars have cross seats 
in the centre, and these have high backs, so that one passen- 
ger’s head does not interfere with another’s Toe travel in 
the street-car lines which centre in Fulton street was greatly 
lightened by the opening of the new route. Alli tiie elevated 
stations were open and used, but most of them are unfin- 
ished, the waiting rooms lacking the finishing touches. 


Kingman, Pratt & Western.—A line has been sur- 


City, Kan., a distance of 25 miles; but it has not yet been 
decided when the contracts will be let. 


construction at Kingston, Ont., 59,000 sq. ft. of new wharf. 
the piles being all driven and the approach nearly completed 
ready for the track. The whole will probably be completed 
by July 1. This will give the company 2,300 lineal feet of 
additional wharf frontage. 


Lincotn & Colorado.—A line is being surveyed from 
Plainfield, Kan., northwest, about 102 miles, to Colby, Kan.. 
from which point construction is being pushed to the west 
line of Thomas County, 19 miles. At Plainfield a connection 
will be made with the Salina, Lincoln & Western, which is 
being extended to that point. Both roads are branches of 
the Union Pacific. The contractors are Kilpatrick Bros. & 
Collins, of Beatrice, Neb. 


Little Rock & Fort Smith.—An extension has been 
completed from Van Buren, Ark., 48 miles west to the IIli- 
nois River, in the Indian Territory, and is being built to Fort 
Gibson, 23 miles further west. 


Los Angeles County.—The contract for constructing 
the road between Sunset and Santa Monica, Cal., a distance 
of six miles, has been let to W. T. Spillman, and work wili 
soon be begun. 


Louisville & Nashville.—Engineers are surveying an 
extension north from Clarksville, Tenn., to Dixon, on the 
Nashville & Northwestern, a distance of 30 miles. 


Lynchburg & Durham.—The contracts for construct- 
ing 60 miles of this road sonth from Rostburgh, Va., toward 
Durbam, N. C., have been let as follows : To J. R. Surpell 
& Co., 10 mies; E. S. Moorman & Co., 10 miles; J. R. Sur- 
peil,21st to 34th mile, inclusive; Carrington & Reily, 35th to 
60th mile. The contractors are all of Lynchburg, Va. The 
contract for constructing 10 miles north from Durbam was 
let to Carrington & Co., of that place. The road is to ex- 
tend froin Lynchburgh to Durham, 113 miles, of which 72 
miles are in Virginia. J. W. Goodwin, Lynchburg, is Chief 
Engineer. 


Manchester & Augusta.—The road is being con- 
structec from Sumter, S. C., southwest to the Santee River, 
18 miles, and the survey bas been made to Augusta, Ga. It 
is a branch of the Wilmington & Weldon. 


Marshall, Paris & Northwestern.—Sixteen miles of 
the road from Marshall, Tex., northwest, have been put in 
operation, and the graaing from Paris, south, has been com- 
pleted for 23 miles, 


Meriden & Waterbury.—It is e ted that the road 
wil! be completed and in operation in Juve or July, when it 
will be consolidated with the Meriden & Cromwell. 


Mexico.—A concession has been granted for a narrow- 
gauge road to extend from Zamora to the port of Zibuata- 
nejo on the Pacific ocean, passing through Uruapan in the 
state of Michoacan, Ario avd Tacambaro. At Ario the road 
will connect with the Mexican National by a branch touch- 
ing at Patzcuaro, 





tory, New Mexico and Texas to El Paso. The capital stock 1s | ‘4 tantic 
$1,000,000, and the headquarters will be in Garden City and | - 


Intercolonial.—A branch is being coustructed from 


Kansas City, Memphis & B:rmingham.—A short} 
two-mile branch is being constructed up the valley of Coal 


Kings County Elevated (Brooklyn).—The line was | 


veyed from Greensburg, the present terminus, to Dodge 


Kingston & Pembroke.—The company has under 


| Midland.—A survey from the present terminus south- 

| west to Rockville, Ind., on the Terre Haute & Indianapolis, 

| will, 1t is stated, soon be commenced. H. Moore, Anderson, 
Ind., is Superintendent. 


Milwaukee, Lake Shore & Western.—The exten- 
' sion northwest from Rhinelander to Hurley, Wis., bas been 
| located and the construction of that part of it between 
| Rhinelander and the Flemenbeaux Indian Reservation, a 
distance of 2714 miles, bas been commenced. 


Minneapolis, St. Paul & Sault Ste. Marie.—Dis- 
atches state that the Minneapolis, Sault Ste. Marie & At- 
antic, Minneapolis & Pacific, and Aberdeen, Bismarck & 
Northwestern roads have been consolidated under this name, 
and that the pavers will be executed next week. It is also 
stated that bonds have been issued to cover the three roads, 
in order to provide additional equipment and prosecute ter- 
minal improvements at Muinnespolis, Gladstone, and Sault 
Ste. Marie, and that enough of the bonds have been placed 
to provide for present necessities. 


Minnesota & Dakota.—The contract for bailding 100 
miles of this road has been let to Job Voat & Co., of Wilmot, 
| Wis. The survey has been made to New Rockford, on_ the 
| Northern Pacific, 145 miles northwest of Fargo. Isaac Brit- 

ton, Britton, Dak., is General Manager. 
} 


Missouri Pacific.—The Verdigris Valley, Independence 
| & Western Division bas been extended from Independence, 
'six miles, to a connection with the Denver, Memphis & 
A survey is also being made from Fort Smith, 
southeast to Gurdon, Ark., on the St. Louis, Iron Mountain 

& Southern, a distance of about 150 miles. Tracklaying is 
in progress from the east line of Saline County to Boonville, 
| Mo., a distance of 17 miles. 


| Missouri, Tennessee & Georgia—lIt is stated tha 
| the company is making arrangemeuots for the construction of 
| its read, which is projected from a point on the Mississippi 
| River, opposite New Madrid, Mo., to Humboldt, Tenn., a 
distance of about 50 miles. C. H. Ferreli, Humboldt, is 
| Treasurer. 





Narragansett Pier.—The company has laid 8!4 miles 
of track this year between Kingston and Nurragansett Pier, 
R. L., and is also surveying a line to South Ferry, 44 miles 
from Narragansett Pier. 


Nashville & Knoxville.—Tracklaying has been com- 
pleted east from Lebanon, Tenn.. on the , Nasbville, Chatta- 
nooga & Tennessee, to Shop Springs, a distance of seven 
miles, and is progressing toward Cookeville. 


New Castle & Shenango.—It is stated that the New 
York, Pennsylvania & Obio bas secured the right of way of 
this road and will complete it to Pittsburgh. 


New Orleans, Natchez & Fort Scott.—The con- 
tract for building this road has, it is stated, been let to a 
firm in Chicago. The company proposes to construct a road 
from New Orleans to Hot Springs, Ark., via Natchez, 
Miss. John N. Rice, fort Scott, Kan., is President. 


New Roads.—A road is projected from Bridgewater, 
Oneida Couuty, N. Y.,on the Delaware, Lackawanna & 
Western, sovthwest about 16 miles to Brookfield, Madison 
County. via South Brookfield, West Edmeston, Leonardsville 
and Unadilla Furks. Walter F. Randall. Oneida, is interested. 

A road is projected from Darlington to Hurtsville, 8. C., 
about 15 miles. 


New York, Lake Erie & Western.—This company 
bas made arrangements with Drexel, Morgan & Co. to 
extend for 40 years the fifth mortgage bonds, issued by 
the New York & Erie, maturing June 1, at three per 
cent. per apnum. Holders not desirmz to extend will 
have principal and accrued interest at seven per cent. to 
June 1, 1888, payable at the office of Drexel, Morgan & 
Co., New York, on and after that date. Those desiring to 
extend their bonds and depositing them with the firm will 
have the privilege until June 15 of purchasing at 102 and 
interest, bonds extended by the tirm after purchases from 
present holders. It is thought that the railroad com)any 
will save about tnree per cent. upon the principal of the 
mortgage by this plan. 


Olympia, Gray's Harbor & Baker Bay.—Incor- 
porated in Washington Territory to construct a road from 
Olympia west to a point on Baker Bay, to connect with 
Gray’s Harbor and other — The capital stock is 
$1,000,000. The general office is to be in Olympia. 

Oregon Railway & Navigation Co.—The contracts 
have been let to Kilpatrick Bros. & Collins, of Beatrice, 
Neb., to grade and bridge the Eureka Flat Branch. from 
Wallula to Estes, a distance of 40 miles, and the Willow 
Creek & Heppner Branch from the mouth of Willuw Creek 
to the town of Heppner, a distance of 4514 miles. Work 
will commence on both brancbes ina few days, and is to 
be completed before September 15. 


Penns lvania.—It is reperted that officials of the Penn- 
sylvania are negotiat ng for the cortrol of the Cincinnati, 
Richmond & Chicago road, which they now have in common 
with the Cincinnati. Hamilton & Dayton. This wou'd give 
them a through line of their own from Cincinnati to Chi- 
cago. Theroad extends from Hamilton, O., to Richmond, 
Ind.. connecting at Richmond with the Chicago, St. Louis & 
Pittsburgh. 

The road is being graded between Vineyard and Mt. Union® 
Pa., ou the middle division, a distance of four mules, for a 
fourth track. P. McManus, Puiladelphia, Pa., is the con- 
tractor. 


} 
| 


Pine Bluff, Monroe & New Orleans.—Surveys have 
been made from Rob Roy to Rainey, Jefferson County, Ark., 
16 miles, of which five miles have been graded and the right 
of way secured «xcept six miles, near Rainey. It is stated 
that a survey to Monroe will soon be commenced. 


Pittsburgh & Lake Frie.—An extension of the second 
track, 3!y miles to Coraopalis, Pa., is being made. 


Pittsburgh, Shenango & Lake Erie.—An extension 
has been completed from Greenville to Amasa, Pa.,on the 
Franklin branch of the Lake Shore & Michigan Southern, a 
distance of 319 miles, including a 160-ft. span bridge near 
Greenville. Work on the extension to Lake Erie will be 
| commenced in May. 


Providence, Warren & Bristol.—A second track is 
being constructed between Nayatt and Barrington. R. I. 
The road will also be double tracked between Silver Springs 
and East Providence, 2 miles. 


Raritan River.—The contract for building this road 
| has been let to J. L. Bateman, Saratcga, N. Y., and it is 
stated that work will soon be cemmenced. The road is 
to extend from South Amboy, N. J., to New Brunswick. and 
then following the Raritan River to Bound Brook, a 
distance of about 18 miles. 


Richmond & Danville.—The Western North Carolina 
division bas been extended from Jarrett’s, N. C., in the 
extreme southwest part of the state, to Red Marble Gap, a 
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! 
distance of three miles, and is now being extended to} 
Murphy, N. C., on the Marietta & North Georgia, 30 | 
miles from Jarrett’s. Work is progressing on the extension 
from Wenston and Sallin, west to Wilkesboro, N. C., 75 
miles. 


Rockwood & Kingston.—Incorporated in Tennessee 
to build a railroad from Rockwood on the Cincinnati South- 
ern, to Kingston, by W. E. McElwee, J. A. Sewell, and 
others. 


St. Louis, Arkansas & Texas.—It is thought that 
work will be commenced in a month or two on the extension 
north from Malden to St. Louis, Mo., a distance of about 
145 miles, the survey for which has already been made. 


Salina, Lincoln & Western.—Construction work is 
progressing on this branch of the Union Pacific, from Waldo, 
Kan., northwest to Plainville in Rooks County, a distance of 

3 0 miles. 


South Atlantic & Ohio —Contracts wil] soon be let 
for grading about 28 miles of this road. W. E. Chamber- 
lain, Bristol, Tenn., is General Superintendent. 


Staten Island Rapid Transit.—An extension to con- 
nect the road with the Arthur Kill Bridge has been made 
from the present terminus on South Avenue. About 1'; | 
miles will be trestle and half a mile of grading. On the New | 
Jersey side a line has been surveyed to connect with the 
Central of New Jersey. Contracts will soon be let. 


Toledo, Saginaw & Mackinaw.—Surveyors are re- 

rted to be running a line from East Saginaw, north to | 

ay City, Mich.,on Saginaw Bay,a distance of about 10 
miles. Iltis also stated that tracklaying will commence in 
about a week, at North Durand and East Saginaw. William 
Doheny, East Saginaw, Mich., is Superintendent. 


Valley (Ohio).—A short branch is being constructed 
from Mineral Point, O., on the main line, to the mines near | 
Huff Run. 


Wabash.—The Purchasing Committee is making satis-| 
factory progress in the plans for the reorganization of the ! 
road and has now received the assent of three-fourths of all | 
the outstanding bonds on the lines east of the Mississippi, and | 
a majority of every one of the many different mortgages. 
The foreclosure proceedings will probably begin shortly. 


Western Counties,.—lt 1s stated that £678,000 of the 
debentures of this Nova Scotia road have been subscribed in 
London, These securities are part of an issue of £568,000-/ 
of which the remaining £182,0GO has been appropriated to) 
the pay ment of existing liabilities. The net proceeds of the | 
£675,000 is to be applied to the construction of a road from 
Digby, the present terminus (67 miles from Yarmouth), to 
Annapolis, also to provide for betterments, and to provide an 
annuity ot 4 per cent per annum for 30 years, 3!¢ to be ap- 
plied to interest and 1/4 to the sinking fund. The general 


office of the company is in Yarmouth, N.S. 


Western of Florida.—An extension has been made 
from Bellmore City, Clay County, Fla., east about 2 miles 
toward Starke in Bedford County, on the Florida Railway 
& Navigation Co.’s road, and four miles more have been 
graded. Surveys are being made to complete the main line | 
to Melrose and the branch to Starke. 


Western Maryland.—Surveys for an extension from | 
Emmittsburg, Md., north toa connection with the Gettys- 
burg & Harrisburg, at Gettysburg, Pa., are contemplated, 
though nothing definite will be done for some time. 


Western New York & Pennsylvania.—Subscrip- | 
tion books have been opened by Maitland, Phelps & Co., and 
Kessler & Co., of New York, for an issue of $7,700,000 first 
mortgage five per cent. 50-year bonds at 97 and accrued 
interest. They are a first lien upon the property of the re- 
organized Buffalo, New York & Philadelpbia, which pro- 
perty represents a cost to the company of over $30,000,000, 
and are issued at the rate of about 315,500 per mile. The 
total amount of the mortgage is $10,000,000, of which 
$2,300,000 are reserved for betterments, construction of 
additional railroad, and to take up the bonds of the Warren 
& Franklin, maturing in 1896. A simultaneous issue of | 
the bonds is made abroad, also in Philadelphia, Boston | 
and Buffalo. 


Wilmington & Weldon.—The Scotland Neck branch 
has been extended from Scotland Neck, N. C., five miles. 


Yankton & Southwestern.—It is stated that surveys 
will soon be made from Yankton to Norfolk, Dak. 








TRAFFIC AND EARNINGS. 


Colorado Rates. } 
The reduction in freight rates to Colorado points to meet the | 
tariff made from Gulf ports and from New York via those 
ports is announced as follows : 
Between Chicago and Colorado points : 





First Second Third Fourth Fifth 
. class. class, class. class. class. 
New rates...... .. .... $1.80 $1.46 $1.3 $t.12 $.90 
WOON 25.- 50 ase sees 2.45 2.05 1.55 1.25 1.05 
Class Class Class Class Class 
A. . Cc. D. E. 
OP NID on ici ciiss castes -90 SL -70 .60 0 
a rors $1.20 95 75 62% 56} 
Between Missouri River and Colorado poiuts : } 
First. Second. Third. Fourth. Fifth. 
NOW TONG. 6 o0coccsscins $1.30 $1.10 $1.05 80 Ry f) 
COR bic asians 208 1.70 1.45 1.15 V5 .80 
A. B. Cc. D. E 
New rates.... ........... 73 65 i) 45 .40 | 
ME NO igs ~sm: cok doe -90 -70 5d 45 40 | 


The new rates between New York and Colorado points by | 
the trunk lines are $2.20, $1.85, $1.60, $1.30, $1.10, $1.10, 
95, 85 and 75. The reduction on first-class is 87 cents per | 
100 pounds and correspondingly on other classes. 

It will be noticed that the roads east of the Missouri bear a | 
large share of the reducticn and that those east of Chicago 
apparently do the same. Coal 

oal. 


The statement of the coal tonnage of the Philadelphia & | 
Reading for the week ending April 21 amounted to 144,399 
tons, an increase of 8,610 tons over the same period last year. 
The total tonnage for the year amounted to 1,918,589 tons, 
a a of 661,402 tuns, compared with the same period 
in ‘- 

On the United Railroads of New Jersey Division the an. 
thracite coal tonnages for the same periods were as follows 


1588. 1887. Decrease: 
Week ending April 14......... 34,933 6.176 D. 1,242 
ORE 30 BIE oi vesicesscecee 460,311 512,9-8 D. 52,617 


The coal tonnages of the Pennsylvania road originating on 
lines east of Pittsburgh and Erie, for the week ending April 
14 and the year to that date are as follows: 


bicedadatadide 90> ebbcsocs 231,756 268,849 
Total for year 1588 to date.. .... 3,287,263 1,111,344 4,498,609 
Total for year 1887 to date..... 2,991,593 1,294,280 4,285,873 


Railroad Earnings. 


Earnings of railroad lines for various periods are reported as 
follows - 


Three months—Jan. 1 to March 31 : 


























1888, 1887. Inc.or Dec P.e 
Atlantic & Pac.... $622,912 $626,758 D. $3,846 0.6 
buff.. R. & Pitts. 454,379 415,861 I. 38.515 9.4 
Bur., C. R.& Nor. 638,856 703,021 D. 64,165 91 
Cairo, V. & Chic. 165,828 172,020 D. 6,202 3.5 
California South. 470.983 384,081 I. 86,902 22.6 
Canadian Pac 2,585,199 1,873,394 I. 711,805 38.5 
Cent. of Georgia. 1.342.271 1,143,337 L 198,934 17.4 
Central of Iowa.. 29.633 340,080 D. 10,447 2.9 
Ches., O. & S. W. 476.740 422.605 I. 54,135 128 
Chic. & Atiantic.. 453,238 524,756 D. 71518 13.5 
Chi. & East. Il.. 479.679 465,694 I. 13.985 3.2 
Chi. & Ind. Coal.. 33,52 L 42.034 46.1 
Chi., Mu. & St. P. D. 267,898 5.3 
Chic. & Ohio R... D. 7,396 41.2 
Chi.,St. P.&. K.C. 2 I. 160,198 60.6 
Chi. & W.M... D. 11,154 3.6 
Cin., J. & Mack.. 0 1. 10,130 10.5 
Cin.,N. O. & T. P. 3 56.201 7.1 
Ala. Gt. South. E. 21,610 5.6 
N. Ori. & N. E. I 41,852 23.9 
Vicks. & Mer.. Dz. 10,928 7.9 
V., Shre. & P ; Dd. 8,206 5.5 
| Cin,, R. & Ft. W. I. 5,829 6.4 
Civ. & Sprivgf’d. i. 16,649 63 
Cape KF. & Y. V.. a 15.241 22.4 
Cleve. & Canton.. I. 5.738 64 
5 a 3 ee D. 15.441 16 
| Whole System.. D. 24,890 1.4 
Det., B.C. & Al. I. 10,283 11.1 
N. Y., S. & West. I. 47,070 16.0 
South Carolina.. I. 55,899 17.1 
Cin., W. & Balt D. 5.2 
Cleve.,Ak. & Col. I 13.0 
Cleve. & Mar.... D. 10.4 
Col. & Cin. Mid. D. 8.5 
Cal. &. V2 T.. D. 12.5 
Den. & R. G..... Dz. 6.1 
Den. &R.G. W. I ye 
| Det., Lan. & No. D. 15.8 
Du.. 8.8. & At.. 1. 48.0 
E. Ten., Va. & G 1. 11.0 
Ev. & Indianap. D. 87.0 
Ev. & Terre H... I. 10.5 
Fliat & P. M.. I. 1.0 
Fla. Ry. & N. Co. D. 46 0.02 
Georgia Pacific.. 1. 49,965 19.0 
Gr. Rapids & Ind. D. 405 0.08 
Other lines..... I. 18,933 70.3 
Grand Tr.of Can. D. 525,508 12.4 
Houston & T. C.. }. 61,703 10.5 
Hum. & Shen.... D. 476 «1.3 
1.C. .(1.& 8. Div.) 5.9% D. 34,400 1.2 
Cedar F. & M.. 9.67: 25.985 D. 6,313 25.1 
Dub. & Sioux C. 9,9: 186.749 I. 23,182 12.3 
I. F. & 8. City.. 2,43 152.910 I. 19,521 13.0 
Ind., Dec. & Spr.. 77,62 119,137 D. 31,510 284 
*K.C., Ft.8.& G. 538,331 582,814 D. 46483 7.9 
*K.C..Sp. & Mem. 369.410 427.879 D. 58,469 13.5 
*K C.,Cl. & Spr.. 23,726 57.649 D. 3,923 See 
Kentucky Cent... 220,194 208,640 1. 11,544 5.3 
Keok. & West 78,080 977,245 I. &35 1.1 
Kingston & Pem 33.277 23.774 I. 11,503 47.8 
Lake k. & W.... 442.346 476,769 D. 34,423 7.3 
L. Rk. & M... 199,010 221,446 D. 22.436 9.9 
Long Island...... 518,193 609,443 I. 8.750 1.5 
Lou., Ev. & St. L 224,254 219,040 I. 56314 2.3 
Louiv. & Nash... 3,832,482 3,724,717 1. 107,765 862.9 
'L., N. A. & Chi.. 449 877 475,338 D. 25,461 6.3 
L., N. O. & Tex.. 641,376 550,172 1. 91,204 16.5 
Mar., Col. & Nor. 21,886 41,480 I. 10,406 90.9 
Memphis & Chas. 426,535 409,437 I. 17098 4.1 
+Mexican Central 1,544.706 1,208,557 I 436,149 27.8 
*Mex. National... 534.601 I. 97,405 22.2 
+MexicanRailway 962,297 i 110,773 12.9 
Mil.,L. 8. & W. 445,590 D. 103,644 187 
Mil. & Northern. 220,823 Z 5,980 2.8 
Minn. & St. L... 300,834 D. 82,448 21.4 
Mobile & Ohio.. 616,248 D. 9.73 1.4 
Nash.. C. & st. L. 776.773 a 5 5.3 
Nat.,Jack. & Col 41,328 D. 2.4 
u.¥-6 H.R 8.152.796 I. 3,442 0.8 
N. Y..Ont. & W. 324,112 I. 42.678 14.9 
Norfolk & West.. 1,123 978 a 248.641 283 
Northern Pacific. 2.827,437 I. 699.609 32.9 
Ohio & Miss...... 889,721 D. 107,223 10.7 
Ohio River....... 79.943 I. 28,228 54.9 
Ohio Southern.... 161,349 I. 10.489 6.6 
Oregon R.&N.Co. 1,275,245 Z, 303,043 31.1 
Pitts. & West ... 396,264 D. 50,738 11.2 
Rich. & Danv.... 1,208,614 ae 139,736 13.0 
Va. Mid. Div... 392,271 a 50,970 14.9 
Char., C. & A. 257.316 a 32,745 “ 
Col. & Gr. Div. 180,793 is 19,389 f 
West. N. C.Div. % a 8,996 5.9 
W. O. & M. Div. ai 3.363 15.8 
Ashev. & Spa... 0: : 14.115 140.0 
¢St.L.A.&T.H.M.L 505.360 D. 25.0€3 4.9 
Branches....... 217,492 I. 9,735 4.1 
St. L.A. &T 513,529 I. 125,406 24.3 
St. L. & San F 1,2 331.262 D. 97,338 Tc 
St. P. & Duluth 270,5% D. 34,365 2. 
St.P ,M.& Man. 1,774,165 1.573.863 I. 200,302 1: 
San A. & Aran.P 189,388 43,595 I. 115,793 
Shenandoah Val. 179,562 185,70L D. 6,139 
Staten Is. R. T... 126.993 125,565 I. 1,428 
Texas Pacific.... 1,491,548 1,506,706 D. 15,158 
Tol.,A. A.& N. M. 142.515 121,2 ae 21,220 
Tol. & O. Cent.... 289,951 2 I. 47.424 
Tol., P. & West... 208,246 D. 17,319 
Wabash West... 1,187,882 D. 271.481 
West. N. Y. & P.. 654 423 276 =I. 63,147 
Wheeling & L. E. 215,801 169,353. 46,448 
Wisconsin Cent.. 768,207 780,748 D. 12,541 
OGG en iwacxacen 73,496,216 $70,779,385 1. $2,716,831 3.8 


* Includes three weeks only of March in each year. 
+ Mexican currency. 
t Including Indianapolis & St. Louts. 


Early reports of montbly earnings are usually estimated in 
part, and are subject to correction by later statements. 


The statement of the earnings of the Elizabethtown, Lex- 
ington & Big Sandy for February shows: 
1888, 1887. Inc. 
Gross CArNINGS........e.eeeeree 6..914,499 $68.419 I. $6,079 
errr re . 59,679 59,236 I. 443 
pO $14,819 $9,183 I. $5,636 
Traffic Notes. 


The general managers of the lines in the Central Traffic 


Association have voted to ask the Inter-state Commission to 


require all water carriers issuing through rates or bills of 
lading over connecting railroad lines to file such tariffs with 


the Inter-state Commission, showing the Civisions of the rates 





from Ashland, Wis. to prominent western points, a blast 
furnace going into operation at that place this week for the 
first time. The rates per grosston are: To Milwaukee, $2.50: 
to Chicago, $2.75; to St. Louis and Omaha, $3.85, and to St. 
Paul, $1.75. 

The News-Herald, of Jacksonville, Florida. states that the 
Railroad Commission of that state has revised the schedule of 
maximum passenger rates on the roads of the state allowing 
tbe roads to charge higher fares. Those which have 
heretofore been limited to 3 cents are allowed to charge 4, 
and the 4 cent limit is raised to 414. 








ANNUAL REPORTS. 





The following is an index to the annual reports of railroad 
companies which have been reviewed in previous numbers 
of the current volume of the Railroad Gazette : 








Baltimore & Ohio............+0 48 Lehigh Valley..... ...... sccoree. 
Buffalo, Rochester & Pittsburg 64 Norfolk & Western.... . 

Chicago & Alton = ....148 Northern Central 

Chicago, Burlington & Quinc i Pennsy lvania.... ........0cccses j 
Chic , Mil. & St. Paul ......... : Riebmond & Danville........ ... 64 
Cleve , Colum., Cincin. & Ind. 214 Rome, Watertown & Ogdens.... 16 
Delaware, Lack. & Western...148 St. Louis, Vandalia & T. Haute.. 64 
rare 32 Wrightsville & Tennille ........ 23 
oo | ee 198 


Union Pacific. 





The following extracts from the report for the last calendar 
year are published in advance of the full report : 

The mileage operated is 4,763 miles, of which the Union 
Pacific proper is 1,824, and auxiliary lines 2,939. Included 
in the iatter is the Oregon Railway & Navigation Com- 
pany’s 752 miles. The mileage of the Union Pacific proper 
has decreased 8 miles, 1,832 miles having been operated in 
1886. 

The earnings for the year were as follows : 


Union Pacific Railway Co. 





1887. 1886. 
Gross earnings ...... $19,546,088 $17.806.133 
Expenses... ........ 9.869 616 9,685,771 
$9,676,472 $8, 120,362 
ME Ah xcicseeanchamnacsbedhiesen 564,586 597.654 
Net earnings.....  ......... $9 111.886 $7,522,708 
Per cent. of expenses...... 53.38 57.73 


Auxiliary Lines. 





Gross earnings.... ....... $9.011,677 
PI icr.s Gareres o0sénewascane 6,747,145 
PD nd ndnee -Wkdepeqandinewensvents 454.979 





$1,778,147 $1,345,265 


n Pacific System. 


Net earnings....... . 





Unio 
Gross earningS............ ceseeees $28,557.766 $26.280 186 
PRD cy. clitiecsccc-onatoeemebsinn 16,616,761 16,559,580 
$11,941,005 $9,920,606 
RNS. i i.oton. 9020 send .tertemseenea 1,050,971 1,052,684 


Net earnings......... ..... . $10,890 034 $8,867.972 





On the entire system, embracing all auxiliary lines 
gross earnings increased from $26,280,186 to $28. 
while operating expenses increased but slightly, leaving net 
earnings of $10,890,034 against $8,867,872 in 1886. The 
percentage of expenses on the system was 61.87, while in 
1886 it was 66.26. These are the best figures known since 
1883. 

The balance applicable to dividends on Dec. 31, 1887, was 
$3,169.729, or 5.20 per cent. upon the capital stock of the 
Union Pacific Railway Co. ‘** in order to reach a correct basis 
of comparison between the financial results of the entire sys- 
tem for the two years 1886 and 1887,” there is deducted 
from the 1886 income the proceeds of the sales of the Kansas 
Pacific land grant. This deduction being made, the income 
of the entire system in 1857 was $2,577,862, or $591,867 
less than the income of 1886. 

At the end of 1886 the furded debt aggregated $148.870,- 
393, and the floating debt was $1,351,190, a total of $147,- 
519.203. At the end of 1887 the funded debt was $147.- 
590,911, and the floating debt was $401,689, a total of 
9,222. Since 1884 the funded debt has been de- 
549, and the floating debt $7,301,867, a total 
decrease in the debt of 38,257,416. Meantime the mileage 
has increased 351 miles, making a decrease per mile in the 
company’s debt of $4,320. 

The gross floating debt was $7,464,443, against which 
there were bills and accounts receivable $6,273,955, all of 
which are stated to be good, except $174,784, due from the 
coal and stone department, which will have to be charged 
off. The curtailment of the free-pass system, in pursuance 
of the Inter-state Commerce act, has cut off 45 per cent. of 
the non-paying travel. 

During the year the construction account has been in- 
creased $6,818,794, of which $5,580,079 was invested 
chiefly in the construction of new branches or extensions, 
and $1,238,713 was spent for new construction and equip- 
ment for the company’s main lines. There have been built 
350 miles of additional road. Of the foregoing amount 
($6,818,794) about $448,000 was derived from the sale of 
the company’s securities and $3,600,000 from earnings: 
$2,700,000 was provided for in other ways, chiefly through 
temporary loans. 

At presert little new construction is going on. Neither 
1s it proposed to enter upon such construction until either a 
settlement is effected with the Government, or some yeueral 
financial plan is adopted for meeting the cost of such work in 
advance of entering upon it. 

The report refers to the recent Congressional inquiry into 
the affairs of the Pacific Railroads, and points out that the 
officers of the Union Pacific Company were not consulted by 
the commission as toa feasible scheme for readjusting the 
company’s relations with the Government. Not until the re- 
port of the special commission was made and submitted to 
Congress and there referred to committees of the House and 
Senate was an opportunity afforded the officers of the road 
to express their views upona measure of vital consequence to 
it, or to attempt in any respect to modify it. This tact is of 
importance, as it has frequently been alleged that the 
measure prepared by the Commission wasin fact the measure 
| outlined and advocated by the representatives of the com- 
|pany. Such was not the case. The measure reported by 








as between water carriers and their connecting rail lines. At | the Commissioners was wholly the result of their own labors 


the meeting it was also resolved ‘*‘ That the chairman be in- | and investigations. 
| structed to ask the Inter-state Ccmmerce Commission for a been permitted a hearing in the matter, as is customary 
ruling (or law) that will require every bill of lading or way- 


bill to show the actual points of origin and destination and 


| route of shipments, and which shall further provide that no | character. 


Indeed, had the officers of the company 


| where private parties alone are involved, the measure recom- 
| mended would not improbably have been of a quite different 
As the result of discussions before the House 


| such way-bill or bill of lading be thereafter changed except | committee. it underwent some modifications, and finaliy was 


| upon the actual written order of the owner of the property, a | reported on March 7, as the so-called ‘* Guthwaite bill,” and 


duplicate of which order shall be attached to the way-bill. 


| is now pending before the House of Representatives. This 


| The roads in the Western States Passenger Association 'measure is the Government’s own scheme of settlement, 


$12.50 for $10. 


300,605 | NOW sell excess baggage coupon books of the face value of | wholly irrespective of any action of the company or its rep- 


resentatives. As such, it is hoped that some final action 


The roads interested have agreed on rates on pig iron upon it will be had during the present Congress.” 








